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“Light my Lucky.” 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking a 


By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 


Lights: 8 mg. “tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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PERCENTAGE RATE 


At this rate 
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GM cars and trucks 





Now get low 7.9% 
GMAC financing 
on this outstanding 
lineup of new GM 
cars and light trucks. 


¢ Chevrolet Nova 

¢ Chevrolet Cavalier 

- Chevrolet Celebrity 
(4 cyl.) 

¢ Chevrolet El Camino 

¢ Chevrolet Full-Size 
2®4WD -Ton Pickup 

¢ Chevrolet S-10 Series 
2WD Pickup* 


¢ Buick Skylark 
¢ Buick Somerset 
¢ Buick Century (4 cyl.) 


*Except the S-10 EL Pickup. 


will be going fast 


¢ Pontiac Fiero 

¢ Pontiac Sunbird 

¢ Pontiac 6000 (4 cyl.) 
¢ Pontiac Bonneville 

¢ Pontiac Grand Prix 


¢ Oldsmobile Cutlass 
Ciera (4 cyl.) 

¢ Oldsmobile Cutlass 
Supreme 


¢ Cadillac DeVille, 
including the Fleetwood 


¢ GMC Caballero 

¢ GMC Full-Size 284WD 
’-Ton Pickup 

¢ GMC S-15 Series 


2WD Pickup** A 24) 


**Except the S-15 “Special” Pickup. 





GMAC's budget-boosting 7.9% 
financing is one of the lowest 
rates we've ever offered. And it’s 
available on a wide selection of 
the most exciting cars and light 
trucks from General Motors. 
GMAC's 79% financing Is 
available to qualified retail buyers 
at participating GM Dealers. You 
must take delivery out of dealer 
stock by February 22, 1986. 
Dealer financial participation 
may affect the final negotiated 
price of the vehicle. Fleet sales 
are not eligible for this offer. 
See your GM Dealer today 
for complete details. We're 
proud to be an Equal Credit 
Opportunity Company. 


ow! 


The Financial Services People 
From General Motors 
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Thataway to the Super Bowl! Opportunistic New England is headed for New Orleans 

after forcing a pile of turnovers in its 31—14 win over Miami, but the Dolphins had only themselves to blame 
for this botched exchange between center Dwight Stephenson and quarterback 

Dan Marino that was recovered by the Patriots’ Lester Williams (somewhere at the bottom of the heap). 
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LETTER FROM ThiE PUBLISHER 


In just nine months as a staff writer, 
Rick Reilly has become one of this mag- 
azine’s most distinctive voices. Fresh 
insights and deft turns of phrase have 
enlivened his profiles of such subjects 
as baseball stars Dale Murphy (June 3, 
1985) and Pete Rose (Aug. 19, 1985); 
Mike Ruth, the Boston College nose- 
guard torn between the pros and the 


fo aca Serena 








THERE'S NO HIDING THAT REILLY IS A FAMILY MAN 


priesthood (Aug. 26, 1985); and college 
football’s winningest coach, Eddie 
Robinson (Oct. 14, 1985). Reilly’s latest 
story, on East German figure skater Ka- 
tarina Witt, begins on page 38. 

“Rick’s ability to make everything a 
fun story to read was evident right 
away,” says Dan Creedon, the sports 
editor at the Boulder (Colo.) Daily 
Camera, where Reilly worked from 
1979 to ’81 before moving on to The 
Denver Post and the Los Angeles 
Times. “And he never shied away from 
controversial stories or any that re- 
quired a lot of digging.” 


TTT 
| 


il 


Creedon may well remember Reilly’s 
touch and enthusiasm, but Rick re- 
members going to work each day afraid 
of being canned. “It would be just 
one minute past deadline, and Dan 
would throw a Pepsi can at me,” says 
Reilly. 

For the Witt story, Reilly, 27, who 
lives in Los Angeles with his wife, Lin- 
da, and | |-month-old son, Kel- 
len, arrived in East Berlin on 
Thanksgiving Day. He soon dis- 
covered that he hadn’t quite left 
the States behind. “I turn on 
the television, and there’s the 
Macy’s Thanksgiving Day pa- 
rade (on American Forces tele- 
vision), complete with the big 
Kermit balloon,” says Reilly. 
“Great. All these East Germans 
must think Americans worship 
a frog.” 

Meeting him in Berlin were 
associate editor Anita Ver- 
schoth, who had been SI’s con- 
tact with Witt and the G.D.R. 
Sports Federation, and photog- 
rapher David Walberg. Be- 
cause of Witt’s immense popu- 
larity, they were at first limited 
in their access to her. But Reilly 
wanted more. “There comes a 
point in a story when you can 
see through to the heart of 
someone,” he says. 

Reilly’s efforts were reward- 
ed. One evening over cognac 
and coffee in Karl-Marx-Stadt, 
Witt’s home city, he found him- 
self alone with Witt and her sis- 
ter-in-law, Anett Pétzsch. As 
he spoke to Witt, in English, he 
saw a Side of her that had been hidden. 
“It was then that I decided she was an- 
other Gidget,” he says. “She was just 
like an American teenager. She has her 
sports car and her girlfriend. She’s 
bubbly, sharing inside jokes, giggling 
and blushing. She’s a girl becoming a 
woman.” 

As we have already routinely come 
to expect of him, Reilly wound up get- 
ting a memorable story. 
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ALL THE BIG SHOTS 


ARE ON ESPN. 


ESPN'S COLLEGE BASKETBALL SUPERSEASON. 
THE BEST COVERAGE. THE BEST TEAMS. 
THE BEST MATCH-UPS. 


This year ESPN will cover more 
than 125 Spectacular shoot-outs. 
We've got the most extensive college 
basketball coverage on television. 


_Anywhere. 


AV/=)(=l esta more) (@)meo)sslents)a)t-1(e)m BI ler 
Vitale will bring you action-packed play 
icoanM Ce Me lli(siisalaee)ai(=i(sales tome ale Uo 


» ing The Big East, ACC, Metro, SEC, 
 Welalell Naa (0) 
™ . Blazing match-ups like defending 
= champion Villanova vs. Georgetown, 
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\, t -_. 
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ALL SEASON LONG. 








Syracuse vs. St. John’s, and Louisville 
vs. Memphis State. 

And star players like Syracuse's 
Dwayne “Pearl” Washington, 
Kentucky's Kenny Walker, and 
Auburn's Chuck Person. 

An amazing 95% of these 
games will be shown live, 80% in 





SportsCenter and ESPN's 
“28/58” updates every half hour for 
up-to-the-minute scores, plus ESPN's 
Dial Sports Hotline for instant access 
to scores and prime time program 
information (1-900-976-1313). 

Be there when college basket- 
balls big guns start shooting. Because 
no one covers the court like ESPN. 
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prime time. With OU Cl 


doubleheaders on \ 
Mondays, Thursdays | | fie] | | 
and Saturdays. | 

ESPNs College , \ THE TOTAL SPORTS NETWORK® 
Basketball Report will ‘Wye. 
recap the events of the J 
preceding week and y 
preview the week 
ahead. As always, 


you can count on 
I, 
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ESPN is available only through your cable service. 
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BOOKIAIK 


by JEREMIAH TAX 


IT'S DICK FRANCIS IN THE LEAD, AND 
COMING UP FAST IT'S STEPHEN DOBYNS 


Have you heard of Stephen Dobyns yet? 
Dobyns writes suspense/mystery novels, 
three of them dealing with horse racing 
at Saratoga. Dobyns is so good at his 
trade that Dick Francis, the acknowl- 
edged master of this specialized milieu, 
may be in trouble. 

Dobyns’s protagonist is Charlie Brad- 
shaw. Interestingly, like Francis’s princi- 
pal characters, Bradshaw is no James 
Bond supersleuth or Sam Spade tough 
guy; neither is he some amusing bungler 
who stumbles to solutions ahead of the 
cops. You may well be tired of all those 
types. Bradshaw is a_ bit-better-than- 
good guy who makes logical things hap- 
pen by trying to do the right thing. When 
we first meet him—in Saratoga Long- 


shot—he is a sergeant in the Saratoga 
police department who has gone down to 
New York City, on his own, to check on 
the suspect activities of a young man 
whom he has already saved from prison 
out of affection for his mother. In a semi- 
respectable bar he is casing, Bradshaw 
encounters a character named Driscoll; 
it turns out that he would like to get 
Driscoll talking without revealing why. 
The following is a fair sample of how 
Bradshaw operates and how Dobyns 
thinks and writes: 

“Whenever Charlie talked to some- 
one, he tried to discover the person he 
was expected to be. When he thought he 
knew, he would begin assuming that per- 
sonality, thereby fulfilling his compan- 
ion’s expectations. Usually this meant 
changing small mannerisms. Driscoll, for 


instance. seemed to think him a kind of 


bumpkin; and in response Charlie began 
to talk in a nasal drawl, slouch on his 
stool and wave his hands a lot. It often 
happened that in thinking him transpar- 
ent, people became more transparent 
themselves.” Bradshaw handles his mis- 


sion with mixed results, which is also 
what happens in Dobyns’s next book, 
Saratoga Swimmer. The owner of one of 
the Spa’s biggest racing stables is inge- 
niously murdered while swimming laps at 
the local Y. Bradshaw has left the police 
department, is the stable’s chief of securi- 
ty and takes this as license to investigate. 
The climactic scenes in both books, while 
perfectly logical, are a bit theatrical. 

In his latest adventure, Saratoga 
Headhunter (Viking, $13.95; the first two 
were published by Atheneum), Bradshaw 
has three murders, race fixing and appar- 
ent mob machinations on his hands. And 
he continues an involuntarily chaste rela- 
tionship with a strong-minded barmaid 
that was begun in the previous book. As 
before, the investigations are enhanced 
by Dobyns’s sharp observations, enter- 
taining asides and astute interpositions. 
These, too, seem to flow logically from 
the author of several volumes of prize- 
winning poetry and two other novels. By 
all means, get to know him; it’s a good 
bet we'll all be hearing a lot more from 
Stephen Dobyns. END 


Rising 
ip Therapy. 
_ More than 
just another 
wax job! 


Because Vaseline LipTherapy 


covers better than a waxy stick. 


= 
Vaseline Lip Therapy 


Just look how Vaseline Lip Therapy 


glides on evenly from the unique 
Ye) o}ifer:icolmcohee\im Vella lie-Misleli= 
eel Aniitnelelauchemelelielelep 
It creates a moisture barrier that locks 
out wind and cold... prevents 
chapping. Vaseline Lip Therapy... 


Goes beyond relief to prevention. 
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HOW A WOMAN RESPONDS TO 


Even if it's the first time, most 
women love Sax. 

Because Saxon Soothing After 
Shave is a pleasure to smell. And 
it makes your face a pleasure to 
touch. 

Sax is different from high 
alcohol afier shaves. It'S cool and 
refreshing. But there's no sting— 
even if youre razor-sensitive. 

The special Saxon condition- 
ers soothe irritation, relieve red- 
ness, protect against dryness all 
through the day. And the distinc- 
tive fragrance lasts into the night. 

Of course, you can't base a 
relationship on Sax. But it can 
make a difference. 


Discover the Joy of Sax. 






SAX. 


— 


SOOTHING 
AFTER SHAVE 


SAXON. 





In Woodspice and Golden Musk 


SAXON SOOTHING AFTER SHAVE 


©1986 R.J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. | 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 





EDITED BY CRAIG NEFF AND ROBERT SULLIVAN 


SEEING NO EVIL IN THE BIG EAST 

Last week an ugly bench-clearing brawl 
broke out during Georgetown’s 70-66 
win over Connecticut; one player from 
each team was ejected. Such a fight at a 
Big East game is no longer unexpected. 
Already there have been at least eight 
scuffles involving Big East teams this sea- 
son, including a wild melee in George- 
town’s exhibition against the Puerto Ri- 
can national team and another in the 
Boston College—Arizona game. 

Big East commissioner Dave Gavitt 
seems oddly reluctant to deal with the vi- 
olence. Gavitt is a hands-on executive 
who has made his league powerful, guid- 
ing it into large arenas and lucrative tele- 
vision deals. Yet two years ago, in one of 
his relatively few published comments on 
conference violence, he dodged responsi- 
bility: “There’s no power that I know of 
for me to do that [suspend players for 
fighting]. And I don’t desire it. And I 
don’t think we have to deal with the 
problem until it’s a problem.” 

It’s clearly a problem, and to deal with 
it Gavitt should look to the example of 
Ohio Valley Conference commissioner 
Jim Delany. After a brawl at a 1980 foot- 
ball game between Middle Tennessee 
State and Morehead State, Delany sus- 
pended nine players, some for as long as 
four games. Last week a fight at the Mid- 
dle Tennessee—Tennessee Tech basket- 
ball game led to Delany’s suspending 
three players for a total of six games. 
“What we’re saying is “You can play hard 
and aggressive, but if something goes 
wrong, you can’t fight,” says Ohio Val- 
ley spokesman Jon Verner. “Flagrant 
fighting is not a recurring problem here.” 

Big East assistant commissioner Tom 
McElroy claimed last week that violence 
was a growing concern among league of- 
ficials and coaches and that Gavitt was 
working “within the family” to find a so- 
lution. “This time you saw ejections,” 
McElroy told SI’s Greg Kelly. “Last 
March you didn’t see that. Let that be the 
measure of our concern.” So far, that 
concern just doesn’t measure up. 


WHEN MADISON AVENUE GOES MAD 

There’s at least one thing super about the 
Super Bowl: the hoopla surrounding its 
TV advertising. Last year, Apple Com- 


puter took out full-page newspaper ads to 
herald a new Macintosh commercial that 
would debut during the game. It turned 
out to be a spectacular (if poorly re- 
ceived) spot—it showed IBM-type exec- 
utives following one another off a sup- 
posed cliff—but it was no more spectacu- 
lar than its buildup. 

This year, the talk has been about 
NBC’s plan to turn between one and two 
minutes of advertising time during the 
Super Bowl pregame show into a mo- 
ment of silence. During that moment 
America can head for the fridge, or wher- 
ever else it wants. It’s been dubbed The 
Big Flush. 

Now comes news that Timex has spent 
a million dollars to produce a new ad, 
and $1.1 million more to secure a Super 
Bowl slot for it. Just before halftime, 
we'll see a 60-by-22-foot replica of Ti- 
mex’s new Atlantis 100 sport watch sub- 
merged in the Red Sea. With more than 
two million bucks already spent, you can 


SCORECARD 


HOUNDED 

When it comes to offbeat training meth- 
ods, we haven’t heard of one yet to match 
the dogged workouts once performed by 
Joe Buchanan, a junior guard for the 
University of California—Irvine basket- 
ball team. In his days as a prep All-Amer- 
ica at O’Dea High in Seattle, Buchanan 
would go out to the school track with his 
older brother, Jim, and three dogs: two 
Dobermans, Brutus and Amin, owned by 
a cousin and a neighbor, and the Buchan- 
ans’ own family pet, Laddie, a combina- 
tion German shepherd—collie. Jim would 
line his brother up on the track, send him 
off on a run—and then sic the three dogs 
on him. “If you got tired you couldn’t 
stop,” says Joe Buchanan. 

The workouts consisted of runs as long 
as a mile. Jim Buchanan had trained the 
dogs to snap at his brother’s heels and to 
bite him if he stopped running; to liven 
the chase, he often dipped the heels of his 
brother’s shoes in a soupy bowl of Gravy 





SAM QO. WEISSMAN 


be sure the watch will keep on ticking 
when it takes its licking. 


SLIM PICKINGS 

The Pittsburgh media have selected 
punter Harry Newsome as the Steelers’ 
top rookie of 1985 and presented him 
with the annual Joe Greene Great Per- 
formance Award. It was obviously a lean 
year for Pittsburgh rookies: Newsome’s 
39.6-yard average placed him 27th 
among 28 punters in the league. 


Train. Jim would call the animals off as 
soon as his brother had completed the 
necessary distance, and Joe claims the 
dogs never actually bit him. “It’s just as 
good as putting a tire around you and 
dragging a sled,” Joe says. ““You should 
put a gorgeous female in front of you if 
itll motivate you.” 


TORTS AND SPORTS 

Following her appointment two weeks 

ago as dean of Columbia Law School, 
continued 
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Its designed to 


belore you 


It began with the swift wedge shape of Under the hood of the Prelude Si isa new 
the Honda Prelude.’Then, we souped it up. — 12-valve, 2.0 liter engine. It has 110 horsepower 
Introducing the Prelude Si. It has anew — and timed sequential, multi-port programmed 





front air dam. A rear spoiler. Dual exhausts. _ fuel injection. 
A bold taillight strip. Alloy wheels. Michelin ‘Translation: It has more kick. 
steel-belted radials. ‘The Prelude Si also has more in the way 


But head-turning looks are only the start. of comfort. Settle into the contoured driver's 














rev your engine, 
mthe key 


seat. It adjusts every way but loose. And wait — four speakers and a graphic equalizer. 
till you wrap vour hands around the leather- Simply put, the Prelude Si has a lot to get 
wrapped steering wheel. revved up about. 


So much comes standard, too. HON DA 


Power Moonroof. Power windows. Power 


murrors. Cruise control. Air conditioning. An ah Pr | fa Si 
AM/FM « stereo sound system that includes Crreinudae ol 











SCORECARD continued 
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A VISION OF SAFETY 


A week ago, after the Boston Bruins’ 
Charlie Simmer suffered an eye injury 
that may keep him out of action until next 
month, we called upon all NHL players to 
start wearing helmets with protective eye 
shields. We’re pleased to report that five 
Bruins have since donned the visors for 
the first time, among them defenseman 
Mike O’Connell (No. 20, pictured above), 
who hadn’t even worn a helmet before. 
“My family has been after me to do it fora 
long time,” noted O’Connell. Added right 
wing Dave Pasin, another new visor-user, 
“It’s so crazy, man, what can happen, and 
so innocently. It’s just not worth it.” 


















Barbara Aronstein Black, the first woman 
ever to head an Ivy League law school, 
was asked what title she would next like 
to add to her résumé. “Good golfer,” she 
replied. Black, 52, is by her own accounta 
“passionate and terrible” golfer and an 
all-around sports aficionado. According 
to The New York Times, Black, who grew 
up watching the New York Giants base- 
ball team, actually got mildly annoyed 
when someone questioned her knowl- 
edge of the national pastime. “Come on,” 
she said. “If you can read a statute, you 
can read a box score.” 
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CONSPIRING NOT TO CONSPIRE 

Baseball owners, adamant in their refusal 
to bid for free agents this off-season (SI, 
Dec. 9, 1985), had reason to celebrate last 
week when every big-name free agent 
chose to re-sign with his 1985 team. Con- 
tract terms were comparatively modest. 
For instance, Detroit’s Kirk Gibson, who 
had sought a five-year, $8 million deal, 
settled for just three years and slightly 
more than $4 million. 

The free agents apparently feared they 
might receive no serious offers whatso- 
ever if they waited beyond Wednesday’s 
midnight deadline, after which they 
couldn’t have signed with their ’85 teams 
until May |. Gibson, honeymooning in 
New Zealand, made his decision by tak- 
ing out a New Zealand 20-cent piece and 
flipping it—heads he would sign, tails he 
wouldn't. But when the coin came up 
tails, Gibson decided to make it two out 
of three. The next two flips showed 
heads. He called his agent just minutes 
before midnight with his decision to sign. 

Donald Fehr, executive director of the 
Players Association, continued to suggest 
that the lack of interest by other clubs in 
free agents like Gibson was the result of 
collusion among the owners, a violation 
of the collective bargaining agreement. 
Fehr said he planned an investigation be- 
cause “there does not appear to be a free 
market operating.” But one man’s collu- 
sion is another’s encounter group. As 
Yankee owner George Steinbrenner told 
the New York Daily News, “This is a re- 
awakening of owners, and if anyone de- 
serves credit here, it’s the commissioner, 
Peter Ueberroth, who got us together on 
numerous occasions—always with four 
lawyers in the room to guard against any- 
thing that might be construed as collu- 
sion—and made us tell each other how 
stupid we'd been in the past.” 


MYSTERY POTION 

The January issue of Hoof Beats, a har- 
ness racing magazine, tells the story of a 
horse breeder who desperately needed a 
mare’s colostrum (her first milk) one day 
last fall to feed the newborn foal of a 
mare unable to give milk. After several 
frantic phone calls, the breeder located a 
veterinarian who kept an emergency sup- 
ply of the milk in his freezer. 

The breeder brought home the frozen 
concoction and told his wife to thaw it on 
the stove. A few minutes later, she visited 
him tn the barn. “Does colostrum have a 


thick texture?” she asked suspiciously. 
He shook his head and told her to thaw it 
some more. Soon, however, she returned 
again, this time with a puzzled look. “Do 
you think colostrum should have carrots 
in it?” she asked. 

The breeder immediately called the 
vet, who was terribly embarrassed. He 
apologized for having given the breeder a 
container of frozen cream-of-potato soup 
his wife had made the previous weekend. 


THERE’S A REASON FOR EVERYTHING 
Last Wednesday in Indianapolis, around 
8:40 p.m., Indiana Pacer Herb Williams 
threw a basketball the length of the court 
and swished it through the net to set what 
is thought to be an NBA record for the 
longest successful shot ever: 81 feet. At 
about the same moment in Kansas City, 
Danny Salisbury of the Continental Bas- 
ketball Association’s Detroit Spirits 
scored a basket from 65’ 2”, establishing 
a record for that league. CBA commis- 
sioner Jim Drucker credits “cosmic influ- 
ence” for the coincidence, noting, 
“There’s a mystic guru of long shots 
somewhere in the universe.” 


PLEASE, LEE, RESTRAIN YOURSELF 

In announcing that the University of 
South Florida had landed three basket- 
ball recruits, coach Lee Rose said, “Giv- 
en the fact that these three young men 
have signed national letters of intent with 
USF, I'd say, if they remain academically 
successful and if they deport themselves 
properly, stay healthy and injury-free, we 
will look forward to their coming to USF 
with enthusiasm next fall and being part 
of our program.” 


THEY SAID IT 

e Margie Backman, wife of Mets 5’ 9” 
second baseman Wally Backman, on giv- 
ing birth last week to an 8-pound, 
9-ounce boy: “He’s bigger than Wally 
already.” 

e Woody Hayes, on the heart specialist 
who’s been attending to him since his 
heart attack two months ago: “The only 
problem is, he’s a Michigan man.” 

e Mike Weisman, the executive produc- 
er who has said NBC will not carry Presi- 
dent Reagan’s call to the Super Bowl 
champions, on the reaction to his deci- 
sion: “The IRS has asked for my returns 
for the last five years.” END 
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PETER READ MILLER 





S snow came down on darkening 

Soldier Field in Chicago early Sun- 
day evening, something in the big, rusty 
town’s psyche had been reignited. The 
Bears had burned the Los Angeles Rams 
24—0—zgiving up just ten pass comple- 
tions in 31 attempts for 66 yards to Rams 
quarterback Dieter Brock, 46 rushing 
yards in 17 carries to Eric Dickerson and 
130 net yards for zero points to the Rams 
in general. The shutout was the Bears’ 
second of the playoffs, setting an NFL 
record, The team triumphed, but it was 
Chicago that exploded. There is no rea- 
son a sports team should carry a popu- 
lace’s self-esteem on its back the way the 
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Bears carry this town’s. But to under- 
stand how devastating a defeat would 
have been to the citizenry, consider this 
catalog of failure: the Cubs, 1969: the 
Black Hawks, 1971; the Bulls, 1975; the 
White Sox, 1983; the Cubs, 1984; the 
Bears last year. Heartbreakers. Ego-bust- 
ers. Losers. Like it or not, Chicagoans 
feel defined by their teams. In the end, 
resolve wavers. Honey, | see where they 
got jobs in Orlando. And Tucson. And 
San Diego. Why are we here? 

The Rams lose and Los Angeles shrugs 
it off en route to sushi at the beach. The 
Bears lose and what does their 15—1 regu- 
lar season record mean? Little. And the 
defense that led the league in just about 
everything? Less. And the funny Fridge 
and Danimal and Mongo and Sweetness 
and the Spaceman from Planet-X and 
Super Yuppie and Samurai and Iron 
Mike? Nothing. 

And after that, winter. 

Not since 1963 had a major Chicago 
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sports team won a huge game. The Loyo- 
la University basketball team and the 
Bears both won it all in ’63. But 23 years 
is almost a generation. In the post-game 
locker room Bears president Mike 
McCaskey, the grandson of Papa Bear 
George Halas, sensed the rightness of this 
victory, and the drama. 

“There is a real sense of purpose 
here,” he said. “Football. Chicago. Like 
this. It’s as though instead of kicking the 
sideline markers, grandfather is kicking 
the edge of a cloud, making it snow.” 

The Bears themselves were quiet in 
the locker room, like men sniffing a fine, 
decanted brandy not quite ready to 
drink. There were cigars—distributed by 
guard Jimbo Covert and bearing his 
personalized label—but no champagne. 
“Bleep the champagne. | want a beer,” 
said quarterback Jim McMahon, ever the 
communicator. 

McMahon’s best statement—in addi- 
tion to his 16-yard first-quarter run for a 
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touchdown and his 16 of 25 passing for 
164 yards and a TD—came from the 
headband he displayed. It said ROZELLE. 
Lettered by McMahon himself, it was di- 
rected at the NFL commissioner—he 
was at the game—who had fined Bears 
management $5,000 the week before for 
letting Chicago players wear too much 
“advertising” as part of their uniforms. 
McMahon had last been seen wearing an 
Adidas headband. For the Rams’ game 
he had one around his neck and the Ro- 
zelle number on his head. He made a Ro- 
zelle headband for Walter Payton, too, 
which nearly canonized the act. But 
McMahon’s point was not saintly. 

“Bet you guys thought I left off a 
verb,” he said devilishly to reporters. “It 
was on the other side.” 

“A great gag,” Rozelle said of the 
whole episode. 


McMahon had a message for the commis- 
sioner, and he sent one to L.A. in the form 
of the speedy Gault for touchdown No. 2. 
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Of course, the Bears also play football 
like madmen. Indeed, half a Chicago 
team could have beaten the Rams Sun- 
day. L.A. crossed the Bears’ 35-yard line 
only once, and that was in the second 
quarter after a Dale Hatcher punt 
bounced backward, glanced off Bear 
blocker Reggie Phillips and was recov- 
ered at the 21-yard line by the Rams’ Jer- 
ry Gray. The Rams, who didn’t go to a 
two-minute offense, then drove to the 
Bears’ five but let time expire—they 
thought they had called a timeout with 
two seconds left—without setting up a 
field goal. 

The Bears’ defense scored its sixth 
touchdown of the season when end Rich- 
ard Dent sacked the beleaguered and 
overmatched Brock in the fourth quarter 
and linebacker Wilber Marshall picked 
up the ensuing fumble and carried it the 
52 yards to the end zone. On the play 
Marshall shrugged off a clawing Dicker- 
son, the previous week’s playoff rushing 
record-setter (248 yards against the Dal- 
las Cowboys) but this week’s invisible 
man, and followed a Refrigerator-escort 
home. The run gave Marshall six more 
yards than Dickerson made all day. 

There were times Sunday, as there 
have been in almost every Bears game 

continued 
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NFL PLAYOFFS continued 


this year, when the defense looked as if it 
had to be doing something illegal. How 
could any team put eight men on the line 
of scrimmage and stop the pass? How 
could it stop a running game led by four 
Pro Bowl offensive linemen who just a 
week earlier had carved great swaths in 
the Cowboys’ flex defense? 

“We felt like we could block them,” 
said L.A. tackle Jackie Slater wearily af- 
ter the game. “But they have great per- 
sonnel, and they play hard. Damn hard.” 

They do. Plus, they’ve got pipe-smok- 
ing, shoot-from-the-mouth, publicity- 
oblivious genius Buddy Ryan to move 
their defensive players around like 
checkers on a board. The Bears’ defen- 
sive coordinator bolted the locker room 
after the game so fast that some observers 
assumed he was upset about something. 
Nope, that’s just Ryan’s style. When the 
game is done, what’s there to do but go 
home, crack a beer and design some new, 
horrifying twist to the 46 defense? Ryan 
had plenty of twists this time. Prime 
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among them was using the 46 short- 
yardage alignment, a normal third- or 
fourth-down defense, on first down. 
“That’s where we put Too-Tall [6’ 7” end 
Tyrone Keys] in for Fatso [as he calls 
Perry],” said Ryan as he trotted toward 
the parking lot with his wife, Joan. “We 
did it because we expected them to run.” 

Another twist was bringing free safety 
Gary Fencik up to the line as strong safe- 
ty Dave Duerson dropped off. The result 
was a virtual shutdown of the Rams’ 
weakside running attack and the creation 
of a hybrid strong-weak safety. Ryan did 
that, he said, because Fencik “led our 
team in tackles all year.” He did it against 
the Rams, too, with seven tackles and 
three assists. 

The many Bear defensive fronts 
snuffed any hopes the Rams’ offense 
might have had about controlling the 
game. For the 4Ist time in the last 42 
games the Bears had possession of the 
ball longer than their opponent. Brock, 
who threw for more than 4,000 yards 
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Otis Wilson, who did a number on Barry Redden, has been a handy man this season. 
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three times in the Canadian Football 
League, never got untracked. His longest 
completion of the day was a |5-yarder to 
Tony Hunter in the fourth quarter. His 
best heave—up the right sideline to rook- 
ie Michael Young—was ruled incom- 
plete because Young had stepped out of 
bounds en route. Video replays showed 
that cornerback Mike Richardson had 
pushed Young after the legal bump zone, 
but no penalty was called. “It wasn’t our 
day for luck,” sighed L.A. coach John 
Robinson after the game. “Good teams 
do that to you.” 

“When you take us out of our run of- 
fense, you can pretty much do what you 
want,” added Dickerson. The Bears did 
that—the Rams went three-downs-and- 
punt seven times and converted only two 
of 14 third-down attempts. 

The Bears were more successful with 
the ball. On Chicago’s first drive of the 
game McMahon saw just what he want- 
ed. After passes to receivers Emery 
Moorhead and Willie Gault picked up 39 
yards and Matt Suhey rushed for four 
more, McMahon was confronted with 
third-and-nine at the Rams’ 16-yard line. 
He dropped back to pass. A lane opened 
to the left where a Rams’ linebacker had 
blitzed, and the former hyperactive kid 
who says, “Nobody knows what I’m like, 
and that’s the way I want it,” headed for 
the goal line. He got a terrific block from 
Dennis Gentry on safety Johnnie John- 
son and then hurled himself into the end 
zone. With just 5:25 gone in the game, 
the Bears, as it turned out, had enough 
points to win. 

“When that happened we felt real con- 
fident,” said center Jay Hilgenberg. The 
Bears also felt McMahon’s aggressive 
personality all afternoon. 

“He was a crazy nut out there,” said 
Walter Payton afterward. “He did every- 
thing but take his clothes off, and if we’d 
been out there longer, he might have 
done that.” 

“He was yelling at us to get our heads 
out of our butts,” added Covert. “But 
that’s normal.” 

Whatever it is that moves this oddball 
QB, it can’t detract from his awesome 
talent. Sprinting to his left in the third 
quarter he connected with Gault on as 
pretty a post-flag pattern as you'll ever 
see. McMahon’s feet left the ground as he 
whipped the ball across his body in a per- 
fect spiral that Gault pulled in for a 
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22-yard touchdown. “You have to take But who takes his hat off for the Bears? 
your hat off to a pass like that,’ said Ram If you believe head coach Mike Ditka, it 
cornerback LeRoy Irvin, who was beaten _ sure isn’t the big, bad NFL, which, in 
on the play. Ditka’s opinion, wants to squash the ren- 


... but it was Marshall who wound up with the ball and went 52 yards for the final TD. 
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egade Bears worse than Goliath ever 
wanted to squash David. 

“There are teams that are fair-haired, 
and teams that are not,” snarled Ditka 
earlier in the week. “There are teams 
named Smith and teams named Gra- 
bowski. The Rams are Smith. The Bears 
are Grabowski.” 

“T assume he used Grabowski because 
it’s an ethnic name that maybe represents 
blue-collar, hard-working types,” says 
Jim Grabowski himself, the former IIli- 
nois and Green Bay fullback turned radio 
and TV color announcer for Illini games. 
“IT think it’s great. I’ve been telling 
friends, “This is my team!’ ” 

“My name’s been Smith all along, and 
I never associated it with white collar or 
conformity,” says the Rams’ Pro Bowl 
center, Doug Smith, who missed the 
game with a head injury. “I mean, they’re 
the ones making videos. We could make 
a video and there would be 50 sales—to 
our families.” 

Whatever. Ditka and his boys want a 
little adversity, even if they have to create 
it themselves. They still haven’t won the 
really big one, but at last they’re in posi- 
tion to do that. Destined to do that. And 
around them they’ve got a city on fire. 

CONTINUED 





A Wild Ride For The Wild Cards 


The Patriots routed the Dolphins 
31-14 to win the AFC title and 
end 19 years of failure in Miami 


by PAUL ZIMMERMAN 


corned by tradition, despised by the 

bettors, the New England Patriots 
have muscled their way into the Super 
Bowl on the strength of 16 turnovers, a 
nasty defense and an offense out of the 
1920s. They beat the Miami Dolphins 
31-14 in the AFC Championship in the 
Orange Bowl on Sunday the same way 
they beat the Jets and the Raiders in the 
playoffs—by converting turnovers into 
points (24 of them), by running a lot (59 
times) and by throwing a little (12 
passes). They ganged up on quarterback 
Dan Marino’s wideouts and turned Mi- 
ami’s passing game into a struggle for sur- 
vival. Their line knocked the Dolphins 
off the ball, and two sets of running backs 
pounded them groggy. NFL Films will 
not honor the artistry of their offense 
with one of its slow, dreamy, musical 
soundtracks, and coach Ray Berry will 
not be hailed for the brilliance of his 
game plan. But, hey, they’re in the Super 
Bowl, and the pages of history are loaded 
with reasons why they shouldn’t be. 

This is the team that couldn’t win a 
playoff game, remember? Now it has 
won three. No club had ever gone 
through a three-game postseason series 
on the road to reach the Super Bowl. 
Now the Patriots have done it. They 
were betting underdogs in all three 
games. “We ran a lot of bookies out 
of business,” halfback Robert Weathers 


With 105 yards on 22 carries, James led 
a relentless New England ground attack. 
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said. Not bookies, Robert, bettors, the 
great betting public, the nonbelievers. 
What was there to believe? Flukes had 
gotten the Pats into the championship 
game, right? They had scored a TD ona 


ANDY HAYT 


kickoff return by the other team in two 
straight playoff games. Make it three out 
of their last four games, counting the 
Monday night loss to Miami in week 15 
of the regular season. When has that ever 








happened? The Orange Bowl was their 
personal house of horrors; they had lost 
18 consecutive times to the Dolphins in 
that arena. The sun would come out and 
blister them; it would turn their legs to 
jelly. Defensive backs would wilt in the 
heat as they tried to chase those little 
Dolphin receivers all over the field. It 
had happened to Cleveland the week be- 
fore. Why should the Patriots escape? 


On Sunday morning destiny smiled on 
New England for the first time. The 
weather came up cool. By kickoff the 
temperature was only 64°. Rain clouds 
blotted out the sun. Then, at the end of 
the first half, a slow, persistent drizzle 
started. 

A few Patriots said the weather was no 
factor. Hot or cold, rain or sun, it made 
no difference. This was their day. But the 
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linemen, the big people, studied the sky 
and gave a small prayer of thanks. “Rain 
helped us more,” left guard John Hannah 
said. ‘“We’re a power-type line. We like 
to push on ’em.”’ 

“Let’s face it,’ added center Pete 
Brock. ‘“‘Cool weather is just great for fat 
kids who require IV fluids.” 

Throughout the playoffs the Patriots 
have come on in the second half because 

continued 
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Collins, James’s running mate, bolted for 61 yards and caught a touchdown pass. 


NFL PLAYOFFS continued 


they were the ones with the fresh legs. 
Berry has kept to a simple strategy: Run 
the ball, play for breaks, get a lead and sit 
on it, and sit and sit, throw only when 
you have to and avoid mistakes. The Big 
Eight approach to the NFL. 

When New England was the Peyton 
Place of the NFL, you would have heard 
grumbles. How can you play Stone Age 
football in the 1980s? How can you take 
the quarterback out of the offense? But 
the older vets on the Patriots, the guys 
with the long memories, know that Berry 
has given them something that will make 
this approach, actually any approach, 
work. He has given them their legs. They 
had a short practice week going into the 
Saturday wild-card playoff against the 
Jets, and he gave them an extra day off. 
He gave them three days off from prac- 
tice—Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
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day—before the Dolphins game, and 
the workouts they had in Miami on 
the soggy, rain-soaked turf of Tropical 
Park Racetrack were three-quarter-speed 
affairs. 

“Whatever we had to accomplish in 
practice,” Berry said, “wasn’t as impor- 
tant as having rested legs for the game. 
I’ve been giving them extra rest all sea- 
son. I want fresh athletes. One of the 
worst things you can do is overwork a 
thoroughbred.” 

It’s a philosophy born from 13 years as 
an NFL player, an approach more basic, 
and probably more sensible, than a whole 
blackboard full of fancy X’s and O’s. It 
could be the reason that the New Eng- 
land special team players constantly 
swarm the ball and knock it loose, that 


Tatupu’s one-yard run concluded a nine- 
play drive that put the game out of reach. 


three Patriots are around every fumble 
and that guys are always hustling across 
the field to make that extra hit, to force 
that extra turnover. Privately, the Patriot 
players might smile at Berry’s basic ap- 
proach to NFL offense—Tony Eason 
threw only 16 passes against the Jets, 14 
against the Raiders and those 12 on Sun- 
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day. That’s 42 in three games, or six few- 
er than Marino threw last week. But the 
Pats also know that in Berry they have a 
valuable commodity, a coach who won’t 
wear them out before the kickoff. 
Another factor that makes this Patriot 
team different from all those self-destruct 
New England outfits of the past is de- 
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fense. New England has never had the 
kind of dominating and physically pun- 
ishing defense that it has now, and 
against Marino and the Dolphins, the 
Pats showed another dimension—great 
pass-coverage ability. Shut down the 
deep stuff to Mark Duper and Mark Clay- 
ton, clamp down hard on the underneath 


pass patterns to Tony Nathan and Nat 
Moore, and you'll reduce Miami to a very 
ordinary team. The Dolphins’ running 
game is an annoyance, but it won't beat 
you. Their defense can be had, provided 
you're not in a desperation situation, try- 
ing to match scores with the most feared 
point machine in the business. But to 
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NFL PLAYOFFS continued 


beat the Dolphins, you have got to get 
very serious with Don Shula’s gang of 
pass catchers. 

“IT have good feelings about this 
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game,” New England defensive coordi- 
nator Rod Rust said on Friday. ‘““We’ve 
been playing sound football. Our corner- 
backs have been covering extremely well. 
Our right linebacker, Don Blackmon, has 
been coming on, and I have no fears 


Blackmon made life miserable for Marino, 
who completed only 20 of his 48 passes. 


about putting him in man-to-man cover- 
age. One thing you always know when 
you take on Shula’s Dolphins is that 
they’re going to execute their offense. 
You've got to be very sound against them 
because they feast on mistakes.” 

So do the Patriots, but in a more dra- 
matic way—turnovers. In the playoffs, 
the Jets turned the ball over four times 
against them, the Raiders six. Seven of 
those 10 turnovers resulted in New Eng- 
land scores. Miami did not escape the 
plague. The Dolphins handed the ball to 
the Patriots six times, four times in their 
own territory. Each of those four pro- 
duced a score. 

Nathan fumbled on the Dolphins’ 20 
on Miami’s first play from scrimmage, 
setting up a 23-yard Tony Franklin field 
goal. At the end of the first quarter, the 
Dolphins put together a long, carefully 
controlled drive. It ended 39 seconds into 
the second quarter on a 10-yard touch- 

continued 


The second of Miami’s six turnovers, a mishandled exchange between Marino and center Dwight Stephenson, led to the Pats’ second TD. 
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New Vitalis’ Supe ‘Holc 


your Neat Look longer than the lez 
men’s aerosol. Give your hair The New Neat Lee 


i, new Vitalis® Super Hold Aerosol! 
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Chevy S-10 Maxi-Cab 4x4. 

It won Popular Mechanics magazine's “Torture Test” (Sept. ‘85) by beating seven other 1985 compact 
4x4s and a lot of rough terrain. Maxi-Cab 4x4 has shift-on-the-fly Insta-Trac and a wheelbase longer than 
any of the competitors tested. Available features like the 2.8 Liter Vé—now with EFI in ‘86 models—and off- 
road suspension with high-pressure Delco/Bilstein gas shocks make Maxi-Cab one remarkable truck. And 
KoF-TolMeoym-> acc Mcolelsimel-lalialemtal-Micelala1--] a (1c el0 Mil alam (ey-[e-Me)me-lce (om (olUMe-laM-1'(-1a me) o) mice) micelal: 
buckets with rear jump seats and have room for four passengers. 


Chevy S-10 Maxi-Cab 4x4. The 4x4 for four...and more! 


Light bar shown can be purchased through outside suppliers. This is not a safety device. 
Tires supplied by various manufacturers. 
LET’S GET IT TOGETHER...BUCKLE UP. 








WITH SATELLITE TV YOU'LL GET 





A M/A-COM satellite TV system is your ticket to the best 
sports around. You'll see more football games than the Goodyear 
blimp, more baseball games than the Commissioner, and enough 
basketball to make you want to dribble. 

You'll also get exotic sports, from drag racing to steeple 
chasing. And once you've had your fill of sports, you can flip to 
first run feature films, news and weather, live concerts, even 
adult entertainment. 

In all, you'll get 45, 55, 65 or more channels to choose from. 
Add our optional VideoCipher *II descrambler unit and you can 
receive premium subscription TV services. 

M/A-COM has an entire line of satellite TV systems to 
choose from. Each built with the pride and precision that have 
made us a leader in satellite TV. So whether you're after the best 
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deal on a system, or the best system that money can buy, we've 
got what you're looking for. 

Just visit your local authorized M/A-COM dealer to pick out 
the system that’s perfect for you. Then all you'll need is a com- 
fortable seat. 

For a free brochure, write: M/A-COM, P.O. Box 1729, 


Dept. 3E, Hickory, NC 28603. 





A step ahead in satellite TV. 








NFL PLAYOFFS continued 


down pass from Marino to tight end Dan 
Johnson. New England came back with 
its second running back set, bringing in 
Weathers and Mosi Tatupu for Craig 
James and Tony Collins. The Pats drove 
66 yards for the TD that made the score 
10—7, the 222-pound Weathers setting it 
up with a 45-yard gallop around left end 
in which he broke three tackles. 

“The play was designed inside, but it 
was clogged, so I took it wide,” said 
Weathers. “They were grabbing at the 
ball, one guy had me around the waist. I 
just kept running.” The payoff came on a 
four-yard Eason-to-Collins pass. Eason 
pumped once, waited for Collins to break 
loose inside and then drilled him. It was a 
nice read by Eason, who completed 10 of 
his 12 throws. 

On the next Miami series Marino fum- 
bled the snap on the Dolphins’ 36. The 
Patriots took seven plays to get in the end 
zone again, this time on a one-yard, first- 
down pass to the second tight end, Der- 
rick Ramsey. It was 17—7, and now Mari- 
no tried to work the middle of the field. 


The Patriot cornerbacks were covering 
the deep stuff well; they were outside- 
conscious. Miami reached the New Eng- 
land 16. Johnson dropped a TD pass, an- 
other throw went incomplete and then 
Fuad Reveiz missed a 31-yard field goal. 
Blackmon said something to him, and the 
rookie kicker slapped him across the face 
mask. “I sank to his level,” Reveiz said. 
‘“T apologized later on.” 

The game was slipping away from the 
Dolphins, and things got worse in the 
third quarter when Lorenzo Hampton 
lost the opening kickoff on his own 25 af- 
ter a solid hit by Tatupu. Six plays later, 
on fourth-and-one from the two, Eason 
found Weathers in the end zone. The 
score was 24—7, and New England sat on 
its lead. Eason would throw just two 
more passes, a six-yarder to Tatupu and a 
swing pass that Weathers dropped. Come 
and get us. 

Early in the fourth quarter, New Eng- 
land’s Roland James fumbled his second 
punt. On the next play Marino threw a 
10-yard TD pass to Nathan to make the 
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As Duper discovered, Clayborn (26) was 
always in the right place at the right time. 


score 24—14. James, the strong safety, 
was returning punts because of a mid- 
week mishap straight out of the Patriots’ 
past. Irving Fryar, the NFL’s leading 
punt returner, had cut a tendon in a fin- 
ger on his right hand just before the Pats 
were scheduled to fly to Miami on 
Wednesday. Kitchen accident, said the 
first announcement . . . a knife was stick- 
ing out of a drawer, etc. However, it then 
came out that Fryar was injured in a scuf- 
fle with his pregnant wife of one year, 

continued 
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NFL PLAYOFFS continued 


Jacqueline. So on Sunday, Fryar was 
back in New England, and James was 
trying to do the best he could. 

“In the last Super Bowl we got blown 
away in the second quarter,” Shula said. 
“When we scored today to get within 10 
points, I thought we had a chance. But 
the Raiders turned it over and we turned 
it over. You can’t win that way.” 

The fifth Miami turnover, which 
turned the lights out early in the fourth 
quarter, came when halfback Joe Carter 
fumbled on the Dolphin 45. The James- 
and-Collins backfield had been on the 
bench for one series, but now it was back, 
with fresh wheels. “Alternating back- 
fields like that was great, it really was,” 
said James, who carried 22 times for 105 
of the Pats’ 255 yards rushing. “When I 
got back in, I was ready to go.” 

The Dolphins’ defense was worn out. 
It had been pounded by a relentless 
ground game and a drive of almost eight 
minutes in the third quarter. Now it 
sagged, and the Patriots rammed the ball 
in with nine consecutive running plays. 
Bob Brudzinski, Miami’s left linebacker, 
made 19 unassisted tackles in the game, 
but the rest of the defense was overrun. 
The inside of the New England line— 





Under Berry, the Patriots have won their 
first playoff games since joining the NFL. 


Hannah, right guard Ron Wooten and 
Brock, who had been sidelined with a 
knee injury the last time the teams met— 
was too strong. The Patriot cornerbacks, 
especially Raymond Clayborn on the 
right side, had won the battle against 
Duper and Clayton. Marino threw to 
Duper 13 times and got only three com- 
pletions for 45 yards. Clayton’s numbers 
weren't any better—11 passes thrown to 
him, three completions, 41 yards. The 31- 
year-old Clayborn had one of the greatest 
days in his nine years in the league— 
three completions out of the 15 passes 
thrown into his coverage, one end-zone 
interception. 

“There were more passes thrown my 
way today than in any game in the last 
two years,” he said. “I stayed fresh, 
though. We came into the game rested. 
At my age, every little bit of rest during 
the week helps.” 

Give Berry credit for understanding 
the physical makeup of the NFL ath- 
lete—and for erasing history, the odds 
and the Dolphins. END 
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BEARS-—PATRIOTS I: 
NEW ENGLAND’S OFFENSE 
WAS AN OPEN BOOK 


After the Bears routed the Patriots 20—7 
at Soldier Field last Sept. 15, Chicago 
safety Gary Fencik said, “This was easy. 
This was so laid out for us.” New Eng- 
land’s unimaginative offense had been an 
open book, an easy read. The night be- 
fore, Bear defensive coordinator Buddy 
Ryan had told his players, “If you exe- 
cute this game plan there is no way you 
can lose.” Said Fencik, “I don’t think I’ve 
ever seen Buddy so confident.” 

As prologue to Super Bowl XX, the 
first Chicago-New England game didn’t 
read well at all. How would these Sep- 
tember Patsies, with their stuffy offense, 
even reach New Orleans? One had to 
wonder. 


Chicago will discover that the new Eason’s 
best pass is the handoff to a running back. 








Chicago’s domination of New Eng- 
land was so total that both Jim McMahon 
and Walter Payton (he played with sore 
ribs, and gained only 39 yards on [1 car- 
ries) rested much of the second half. The 
Bear defenders sacked Tony Eason six 
times, intercepted three of his 35 passes 
and battered him in the pocket. They 
held Craig James to five yards on seven 
carries and the Pats as a team to just 27 
rushing yards. Incredibly, they kept New 
England out of Chicago territory entirely 
for all but 21 seconds of the game. “Ea- 
son was getting confused,” said Chicago 
linebacker Mike Singletary. “First a guy 
came from the right, then the left, then 
up the middle. I don’t care how good a 
quarterback you are, if you haven’t been 
in this league that much and you haven’t 
played against the Chicago Bears, it’s 
pretty tough.” 

“The Patriots have a predictable of- 
fense,” added Fencik. “They’re not going 
to surprise you. When they came out in 


certain formations we knew from their 
tendencies that they would run the ball. 
In the second half, when they were be- 
hind, we thought they might change... 
but no.” 

The only New England score came on 
a 90-yard touchdown pass from Eason to 
James in the fourth quarter—a swing 
pass the Bears misread. Other than that, 
as Eason said, ‘““‘We were humbled.” Pa- 
triot guard Ron Wooten noted that the 
Bear defenders “beat us physically” in 
the first half, then changed fronts in the 
second. “They went to various stunts and 
gave us whole new looks,” said Wooten. 
“We were frustrated and confused.” 

New England coach Raymond Berry 
claimed afterward that his team had lost 
because of poor execution, not predict- 
ability. But in the weeks that followed, he 
began to disguise his formations and 
throw some wild cards into his play-call- 
ing. Eason’s passing role had diminished 
radically by the last game of the regular 





season, when he threw just 15 times. In 
the three playoff games, he averaged just 
14 throws. During the same period, 
James averaged 23 carries and 100 yards 
a game. 

“When the Bears beat us the first time, 
we didn’t have an offensive identity,” 
says James now, and he’s right. A key 
facet of that identity appeared when 
Steve Grogan, subbing for an injured Ea- 
son, started calling James’s number more 
often. The New England passing game 
became more effective later in the season 
as well. Perhaps from having studied the 
veteran Grogan in action, Eason came 
back from his separated shoulder injury 
in November a noticeably more mature 
quarterback. Before Eason and his Patri- 
ot teammates line up on Super Sunday, 
however, they will have to put behind 
them all memories of a long and horrific 
September afternoon in Chicago. And 
they will have to remember their new 
identities. —CRAIG NEFF 
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The allegations and investigations 
haven't kept Memphis State from 
getting off to its best start ever 


by ALEXANDER WOLFF 


t a time when the NCAA, NAACP, 

IRS, FBI and who knows what other 
alphabet groups have been casting their 
probing eyes on coach Dana Kirk and the 
Memphis State basketball program, the 
Tigers are defiantly flinging back W after 
W after W in return—a letter-perfect 15 
W’s by week’s end, with nary an L to 
their name. 

And L’s aren’t the only letters this 
team goes without. Just as the Tigers 
have eliminated every opponent they’ve 
faced, including Arkansas State 87—64 on 
Saturday for their 3 lst straight home vic- 
tory, they also have cultivated the habit 
of lopping off part of one another’s 
names. Vincent Askew, the versatile 
sophomore, for instance, is Skew. Andre 
Turner, the talismanic floor leader born 
on a Friday the 13th in 1964, is ’Dre. 
John Wilfong, the junior third guard, is 
"Fong. Senior forward Baskerville (Bat- 
man) Holmes isn’t ’Ville—that one’s tak- 
en—but Bat. 

The ’Ville, of course, is Louisville, 
Memphis State’s high-powered Metro 
Conference archrival. And the way the 
Tigers handled Louisville Thursday night 


The departure of Lee has allowed Bedford 
(50) and Holmes (43) to earn their stripes. 


in the Mid-South Coliseum, coming from 
behind and then, after center William 
Bedford had fouled out, turning back a 
late Cardinal run to win 73-71, says a lot 
about why Memphis State is off to its 
best start ever. So does Turner when he 
observes, “We dwell on passing, not so 
much on scoring.” 

Compared with last season’s team, 
these are Tigers of a different stripe. Be- 
cause they’re not dwelling on scoring, 
their scoring is up, to 85.8 points per 
game from 72.9. They’re no longer the 
ponderous half-court team that revolved 
around Keith Lee’s dubious stamina and 
gimpy knees. Everyone can fill a lane on 
the break, and if it sometimes looks as 
though these guys have played together 
all their lives—was that Bedford in tran- 
sition, processing the business end of a 
Turner lob?—that’s because the Tigers, 
Memphians (almost) all, have played to- 
gether all their lives. “We know where 
we are,” Holmes says, “what we like and 
what’s out in front of us.” 

The 5’ 10” Turner, who is also known 
as the Little General, is normally the guy 
who keeps track of those three variables. 
He’ll call a play, then wipe off his right 
sneaker bottom, wipe off his left sneaker 
bottom (“To see if | can catch more 
grip,” he says), all without losing his 
poise or his dribble. Now that 6° 3” 
Dwight Boyd has replaced Lee (who was 
seven inches taller) in the lineup, Turner 
sometimes has four teammates accompa- 
nying him in his rushes up and down the 
floor. “Keith Lee was a great basketball 
player,” says Louisville coach Denny 
Crum. “But he wasn’t a great athlete. 
They’re better athletically without him.” 

Memphis State spent a fidgety summer 
as reports about possible recruiting viola- 
tions and improper payments to players 
swirled about the team. Also, a grand 
jury investigation into sports gambling 
in the Memphis area has looked into, 
among other things, the possibility of 
point shaving in Memphis State games 
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Kirk has made himself more available. 


last season. The grand jury, which is still 
in session, has also evinced interest in 
suspected gambling and bookmaking ac- 
tivities involving members of Colonial 
Country Club, to which Kirk belongs. A 


continued 
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MEMPHIS STATE continued 


source told SI last week that both the 
grand jury and the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice continue to be interested in Kirk’s fi- 
nances. Last year, Kirk was rumored to 
have fallen deeply into debt, possibly be- 
cause of losses in high-stakes card games. 

Since the season began, Kirk 
has refused to publicly address 
any of these matters, but his play- 
ers have taken all the rumors, al- 
legations and suspicions and re- 
addressed them, Elvis-like, re- 
turn to sender. \t has helped that 
Kirk and other school officials 
have taken steps to deal with 
complaints made last spring by 
three black starters to the local 
branch of the NAACP that they 
were receiving inadequate aca- 
demic guidance and weren’t get- 
ting enough attention from Kirk. 
Memphis State has since added 
an academic counselor just for 
the basketball team, and Randy 
Wade, a member of an NAACP 
fact-finding committee, says that 
he sees “a great change” in the 
players’ relationship with Kirk. 
Adds Memphis NAACP execu- 
tive secretary Maxine Smith, 
“They're getting more attention 
from the coach for some reason.” 

Another factor in the Tigers’ 
strong showing this season is the 
coming of age of Bedford, who 
had problems both on and off the 
court last season. During 1984-85 
he turned in forgettable perfor- 
mances against Southern Cal 
(four points, two rebounds) and 
Kansas (four points, one re- 
bound) and had a series of mo- 
toring misadventures in an °83 
Jaguar (a collision), an ’84 Cor- 
vette (speeding) and an °85 Lin- 
coln (speeding and driving with- 
out a license). All three cars had 
been loaned to him by boosters 
in apparent violation of NCAA 
rules. 

But Bed, as Louisville center 
Pervis Ellison calls him, hasn’t 
had a dog day yet this season, 
thanks largely to the tutelage of 
new part-time assistant coach 
George Morrow, who throws his 
6’ 7”, 260-pound frame at Bed- 
ford’s comparatively sleek 7-foot, 
225-pound chassis every day in 
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Holmes (left) and Alexander 


practice. Morrow, a one-time Creighton 
captain who assisted former Bluejay 
coach Willis Reed last season, has also 
been able to rein in Bedford’s occasional 
fits of temper. Bedford’s only run-in with 
officials this season occurred at Hawaii 


Loa, where he was thumbed early from a 
Memphis State romp for a flagrant foul. 
The Tigers felt their center got a raw deal 
from the indigenous refs, but Bedford 
was still able to enjoy the game. “I made 
the Lawrence Welk Show,” he said, “be- 





each had a hand in the Tigers’ win over archrival Louisville. 
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After he’s wiped his shoes to “catch more 
grip,” Turner takes command of the floor. 


cause I| sat there with the old folks all 
night.” 

On several occasions this season, Bed- 
ford has blocked a shot, caught it, threw 
the outlet pass, filled a lane and dunked 
at the other end. “He knows that if he 
doesn’t get down the floor,” Askew says, 
“he doesn’t get the ball.” 

Without Bedford—he drew his fifth 
foul with 3:45 left against Louisville and 
Memphis State holding a 68-67 lead— 
the Tigers have an NAIA team’s height. 
But against the Cards they got a game- 
high 12 rebounds from—Holy Moses!— 
Batman, who’s 6’ 7”. And a 6’ 7”, 235- 
pound freshman named Marvin Alexan- 
der, who earned the nickname Shamu 
from someone who swore he had seen a 
look-alike lurking ominously in a tank at 
Sea World, played a solid seven minutes. 
On consecutive possessions in the second 
half, Alexander passed to Boyd for a bas- 
ket and then scored himself on a pass 
from Askew, after which the Tigers never 
trailed again. 

The team’s turned-around attitude is 
most apparent in the taciturn ‘Skew, 
who, as one of those unhappy about their 
relationship with Kirk, had threatened to 
transfer to Indiana State over the sum- 


mer. He thought again, and has 
hardly seemed the malcontent 
since. In any 10-minute stretch 
the 6’ 6” Askew may play small 
forward, big guard or even the 
point. Two weeks ago, late in 
Memphis State’s 83-80 over- 
time defeat of Kansas, he con- 
jured up the game clincher, a 6- 
foot, running banked fall-away 
from the baseline over 7’ 1” 
Jayhawk Greg Dreiling. And 
he’s so unselfish that he has 
pulled up short on breakaways, 


foregoing an easy layup to pass back toa 
trailing teammate. “Even in practice, we 
have to tell him to shoot,” says Bedford. 
Askew’s line against Louisville included 
five assists, 11 rebounds (six of them of- 
fensive) and 10 of 10 from the foul line, 
where he scored the Tigers’ final four 
points. Afterward, Crum questioned the 
strength of Memphis State’s schedule, 
pointing out that the Tigers’ games with 
Top 20 and conference opponents (three 


to date) have all come at home. “I’m not 
going to answer that,” scoffs Holmes. 
“We go to Hawaii, we take care of busi- 
ness. We go to San Diego, we take care 
of business. We go to Texas, we take 
care of business.” 

A lingering question is what business 
the NCAA, the IRS and the grand jury 
will yet take care of. Kirk, for one, is pe- 
rennially upbeat. Asked on one occasion 
by The Commercial Appeal of Memphis 
about his supposed participation in high- 
stakes gin rummy games, Kirk said, “I 
don’t play for big money. Golly, I don’t 


even call it gambling, because I know I’m 
going to win.” 

By that standard, the game ’Dre and 
Skew and Bat and Bed are playing right 
now certainly isn’t gambling, either. 
They know they’re going to win. Or, as 
they would phrase it in the school gyms 
and community centers around town, 
where most of the team came up: They're 
just runnin’ with their homeboys and 
doin’ it right fine. END 
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Calvin Peete atoned for last year’s 
walkout by winning the Tournament 
of Champions with a record score 


by BARRY McDERMOTT 


or once Calvin Peete forgot his al- 

lergies, his bad contact lenses, his 
kinked back and the exhaustion that, on 
one famous occasion, felled him in a sand 
trap. This time he played it straight and 
kept to golf. At the La Costa Country 
Club near San Diego, a citadel of milk, 
honey and reconstructive surgery, Peete 
won the MONY Tournament of Cham- 
pions, putting together a string of subpar 
figures to kick off the PGA Tour season 
with a record-shattering flourish. 

In 1985, Peete made headlines of an- 
other kind in spa-land, putting like 
Wayne Gretzky on the Sth hole and tak- 
ing so many strokes that he lost count. 
“What's trump?” asked Peete, before he 
conveniently disqualified himself. Last 
week, with a little help from perfect 
weather, Peete had rounds of 68-67-64- 
68 for a 21-under-par 267; it left the rest 
of the field looking at him through binoc- 
ulars. “You can’t catch what you can’t 
see,’ said Mark O’Meara, who finished 
second, six strokes back. 

When Peete is healthy and has his 
mind on golf, he can decorate a scorecard 
like few others, even though he suppos- 
edly cannot putt or hit the big drive and 
can’t straighten his left arm, which was 
broken in a childhood accident. Going 
back to January 1982, Peete has won 10 
tournaments; he usually leads the tour in 
driving accuracy and greens hit in regula- 
tion. In the same span, Tom Watson has 
taken nine titles, Lanny Wadkins eight, 
Curtis Strange, Craig Stadler and Tom 
Kite five apiece. Asked to pinpoint why 
the 42-year-old Peete keeps getting better 
when his contemporaries are fading, his 
caddie, Dolphus Hull, better known as 


Noted for his accuracy off the tee, Peete 
has sharpened his game around the greens. 





“Golf Ball,” explained succinctly, “He 
goes flag on you.” Translation: He’s 
hungry to win. “I have to be,” says Peete. 
“lve got a wife, a daughter and three 
boys over 6 feet tall with big appetites. I 
haven’t made $4 million like Jack Nick- 
laus has.” 

If he keeps playing this way, he might 
yet do it. Peete’s 267 at La Costa was six 
strokes better than the previous best 
score there. Peete won $90,000, which 
brings his career earnings to $1,724,318, 
all but a pocketful of it since ’79. 

Peete gave an indication of what was 
to come when he shot a 64 in the pro-am. 
That night he had dinner with his long- 
time friend, the Rev. Jesse Jackson, who 
was in San Diego to speak to high school 
students about drug abuse. Might Peete 
be part of Jackson’s political movement 
in 88? “No way,” said Peete. “He won’t 
caddie for me and I won’t be his cam- 
paign manager.” 

Peete admitted that he wanted to re- 
deem himself after not finishing the tour- 
nament last year. “That was conduct 
unbecoming a professional,” he said, 
sounding like a military man explaining 
an AWOL. Over several years Peete had 
dropped out of a number of tournaments 
after shooting a high score in a round. 
Last spring, the PGA Tour court-mar- 
tialed him, adding a regulation that de- 
nies eligibility for tour-statistic champi- 
onships to players who withdraw during 
competition. The Cal Peete rule, the 
players call it. 

Peete stationed himself atop the leader 
board along with Mark McCumber with 
a first-round 68 and stayed there, mostly 
because his precise game avoids trouble. 
He made only three bogeys during the 
first two rounds—two of those on the 
par-4, 449-yard Sth hole, where he was 
short of the green one day and in a green- 
side bunker the next—and none over the 
last 36 holes. 

While Peete was building his lead, 
people were talking about the pros who 
weren't playing at La Costa—the super- 
star in exile, Seve Ballesteros, who has 
been barred from the tour this season be- 
cause he played too few events in ’85, 


and Watson and Nicklaus, who 
didn’t win last year and thus 
weren't eligible. And tongues 
were Wagging over the amateur 
in the field, Scott Verplank, 
who qualified by winning the 
Western Open. 

For a time, it seemed as if 
Verplank, the only amateur to 
win a PGA event since Gene 
Littler prevailed at San Diego 
in 1954, might challenge Peete. 
Verplank is 21, exactly half 
Peete’s age. He started slowly, 
shooting a 72, but he followed 
with 67-68 and closed with a 
72 for a tie for fourth place, 
worth a handshake in his si- 
mon-pure world. The Oklaho- 
ma State senior now has passed 
up more than $110,000 in prize 
money because of his amateur 
standing. 

Verplank plans to turn pro 
after he graduates in May. 
“Scott reminds me of a young 
Johnny Miller, Lanny Wadkins 
or Jack Nicklaus,” said Peete. 
“They were [as good as] pros 
as kids, they just didn’t have 
the name. I think Verplank is 
the best player on the tour 
right now.” 

Verplank certainly has a dif- 
ferent way of talking about golf. “I just 
try to max out what I’m doing,” he says. 
In the third round Friday, he was paired 
with 28-year-old Bernhard Langer, the 
Masters champion who is so good that 
his caddie, Pete Coleman, drives a 
Porsche. Langer also is one of the tour’s 
legitimate rocket launchers, 14th in driv- 
ing distance last year, but Verplank prob- 
ably made him feel like a weakling as he 
hit every one of his drives dead-solid, 
max-out, outhitting Langer and outscor- 
ing him by three shots. 

Friday was the day Verplank almost 
made his move. He snaps his fingers 
when he drains a long putt, and things 
were clicking until he reached the 9th 
hole and hit a duffer’s duck hook into the 
water. That cost him two strokes. Then 
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Verplank earned kudos, not cash, for his play. 


on the back nine he missed birdie putts 
of four, eight and seven feet. “You can’t 
do those things and win,” said Verplank. 
He added, ““Maybe I missed because it’s 
January.” 

Friday was also the day that Peete 
broke out of a three-way tie for the lead 
with O’Meara and Kite. He tied the 
course record with a 64, getting eight 
birdies—five of them in a six hole 
stretch. Peete one-putted | 1 times, which 
quieted talk about his weakness on the 
greens. His playing companion, Jim 
Thorpe, the walking muscle, also scoffed 
at Peete’s rep as a powder-puff hitter. 
“All I know is, when he has to hit it by 
me, he does.” 

And when he has something to prove, 
he does that, too. END 
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Shining Star 
Of The G.D.R. 


Lovely Katarina Witt, the world and Olympic figure skating 
champion, is a luminary in her hometown of Karl-Marx-Stadt 


by RICK REILLY 








nay 


oday, the Red Menace hopped in her 

Soviet sports car, shopped a little 
downtown, found some friends to gossip 
with, eschewed the come-ons of some ne- 
farious boys, signed a few autographs, 
pined for Schokoladeneis (Haagen- 
Dazs), remembered her diet, tooled back 
to her apartment, spent a couple of hours 
not doing her homework, drove to figure 
skating practice, turned on the tape of 
Michael Jackson’s Beat /t and did a 
Marxist moonwalk, which she does on 
skates here in Eastern Europe. 

Other than that, it was a slow day for 
eroding the moral fiber of the Western 
world. But then, that’s the problem with 
20-year-old Katarina Witt of East Ger- 
many. She’s so fresh-faced, so blue-eyed, 
so ruby-lipped, so 12-car-pileup gor- 
geous, she makes a lousy enemy of capi- 
talism. Forget Raisa Gorbachev: here’s 
Katarina, 5’ 5” and 114 pounds worth of 
peacekeeping missile. 

And who could help but be swept 
away by the wondrous Witt, a sight more 
enchanting than any Elbe River castle; 
East Germany’s Olympic golddigger in 
Sarajevo; an ethereal dancer who rises 
above earthly ice, doesn’t need it, never 
touches the stuff. Katarina the Great. 
Kate the Skate. O Katarina, don’t be late, 
for you remind the heartbeat of someone. 
But whom? Lissome. Bacall? Elegant. 
Deneuve? Yet fresh. Brinkley? And that 
smile. Dazzling. Disarming. Debilitat- 
ing. Di? 

This is a face an American cosmetic 
firm offered a modeling contract. (It was 
rejected by the G.D.R. Sports Federa- 
tion, every superstar’s agent in East Ger- 
many.) This is the face that gripped the 
writing hand of males across the world af- 
ter her vision was broadcast from Saraje- 


continued 


Witt’s busy schedule includes ballet les- 
sons, school and hours of skating practice. 
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KATARINA WITT continued 


vo and forced them to fill her bathtub 
with love letters (“We ran out of room for 
them,” she says). Included in the 35,000 
tub sonnets were “many, many from 
American boys,” she says, including a 
few proposals, marriage and otherwise. 
But this is not just another triple-take 
face and drop-dead body. She can skate. 
Her Sarajevo performance was the first 
to hit the perfect blend of art and athleti- 
cism, pirouettes and panache. As skaters 
go, Witt is Michael Jordan playing in a 
YMCA league. She has won two consec- 
utive world championships, and a third 
in Geneva in March would make her the 
first woman to take three straight since 
Peggy Fleming (1966-68). She is the first 


female skater to make midair miracles 
look fun. Elaine Zayak of the U.S. may 
have been a pioneer of the multiple tri- 
ple, but Zayak sometimes looked as 
though she had swallowed something 
nasty just before takeoff. Witt can spin a 
triple (four in her Olympic long-program 
performance) and make it look like some- 
thing to do on the way down to the 7- 
Eleven. 

All of which brings us to the obvious 
question. ... 

Hey, Katarina, what’s a nice girl like 
you doing in a place like this? 


A 23-foot-high bronze head of Karl Marx 
glowers fiercely from its granite pedestal: 





The versatile Witt has been a Hungarian peasant bride, Mozart and, here, a belly dancer. 
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black eyes staring a hole in this town, 
black six-foot nose all out of joint, one- 
story-high Grizzly Adams beard jutting 
out so wide and mean that it nearly cross- 
es the street and knocks workers off their 
shoes. Then again, this is his town, Karl- 
Marx-Stadt, deep in the heart of the 
G.D.R. And anybody with a 23-foot head 
sticking out of a lump of granite can look 
as hacked as he wants. 

Still, this is Marx’s kind of town. No 
sticky romance like Berlin. No corruptive 
beauty like Dresden. Just workers and 
smokestacks, smokestacks and workers— 
proletariat paradise. 

Ah, but up on the hill, above the 
smothering gray, is the rose that grew in 
the pavement. 

Today Witt wears pink cropped pants, 
a pink, blue and black sweater, a chic 
blue oversized coat, pink scarf, blue 
suede boots, and blue, blue eyes. The 
coat she got in Hungary, the rest in 
France, but Dorothy always comes back 
to Kansas and Katarina always comes 
back to Karl-Marx-Stadt. Home is home. 

Although the G.D.R.’s wunderkind 
system of Olympic success is a science, it 
was not design but chance that brought 
Witt to greatness. Living on the hill not 
far from the Kiichwald rink in Karl- 
Marx-Stadt (Chemnitz before 1953), Ka- 
tarina was five years old the day she first 
saw skaters glide. She begged her mother 
to enroll her in the skating club. At 10, 
she was taken under the tutelage of the 
G.D.R.’s most famous and fearsome skat- 
ing coach, Jutta Miller, who paid her 
brilliant student 20 marks ($7.50) for 
turning her first triple Salchow. Miller 
became Katarina’s parent, more than 
her mother, Kathe, who once danced 
with a folk dancing group before becom- 
ing a physical therapist, and more than 
her father, Manfred, a department direc- 
tor at a plant and seed co-op. “It seems 
easier to go to her with my problems, 
more than to my parents,” says Katarina 
of her coach, “except that she doesn’t 
like to hear about boyfriends.” 

No, Miller, now 57, lives for skating. 
Though a handsome skater once herself, 
it was not until she left the ice to coach 
that she climbed the top step of award 
platforms. In all, Maller has coddled, pes- 
tered, tricked and summoned from her 
charges 48 international medals, 23 golds 
alone, including Anett Pétzsch’s first at 
the Lake Placid Games in 1980. 

Half of Miller’s secret is that if you 


Skate for her, you do it looking as if you 
have just stepped out of a stretch limo at 
21.” To Miller, style is as paramount as 
triple Salchows. She spends hundreds of 
hours teaching smiles, contact, glitz and 
sass. Besides schooling Witt in the intri- 
cacies of splits, spins and toe loops, 
Miller coifs Katarina’s hair, applies her 
makeup and fusses about her costumes. 
More than for any master of the sport, for 
her the look must be just so. “If Katarina 
has put on a little extra weight, I see it 
immediately,” Miller says. “It’s not that 
she can’t jump anymore. It’s just that | 
want that ideal look. | want the skater’s 
figure to have absolutely no fault. For es- 
thetic reasons, it must be absolutely per- 
fect. And that takes discipline.” 

Discipline means no Eis (ice cream), 
no staying out late at the disco (Witt 
adores dancing), no zooming about at all 
hours with her friends in her Soviet- 
made Lada (“I go too fast,” Katarina 
says) and, since there is so little time left 
after six hours of practice and the spe- 
cialized sports high school that she at- 
tends, no Liebchen (sweetheart). That’s 
cool, says Witt. “I just like to flirt.” Be- 
sides, “‘a skater should be there for every- 
body,” she says. “Imagine if 
the people hear that I’m tied 
down! They would be quite 
disappointed.” 

And she does flirt with her 
crowds, shamelessly. She has 
been taught to pick one face 
out of an audience and play to 
him, as though when the show 
were over, and if the moon 
were just right, the two of 
them might catch a pizza and 
a flick. “A skater does not 
Skate just for herself,” Miller 
says. “She should please the 
crowd.” 

Nobody in skating does it 
better than Witt and Miller, 
an intoxicating team. To help 
the evening along, Miller is 
partial to American musicals. 
For years, she banged on an 
electric piano in her apart- 
ment in Karl-Marx-Stadt in 
search of songs that would set 
the right mood for Witt. She 
has fallen mostly for Gersh- 
win, and, thus, Katarina has 
tripped the ice fantastic to 
Girl Crazys | Got Rhythm 
and Embraceable You. 


Witt has been a fla- 
menco dancer (she took 
flamenco lessons and 
watched the movie Car- 
men), a Hungarian peas- 
ant bride, even Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart (she 
wanted to wear knickers 
as Mozart, but the Inter- 
national Ice Skating 
Union insisted on a 
dress) and now a belly 
dancer, complete with a 
spangled Arabic dance 
outfit that looks like it 
cost several hundred 
marks, including three 
or four pfennigs for the 
cloth. It has, she admits, 
“very little material.” 

Does sex sell in the 
G.D.R.? Did Lenin sleep 
in red pajamas? 

But Witt is not just an- 
other socialist sex sym- 
bol. She can be whimsi- 
cally stubborn and un- 
predictable. At the 1985 
world championships in 
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Witt’s victory at Sarajevo (above) 
was one of Miller’s (left) 23 golds. 


Tokyo, the finals came down to a 
duel between Witt, the defending 
world champion, and America’s 
17-year-old Tiffany Chin. Witt 
skated first, scoring high enough 
to require near perfection from 
Chin. But instead of going back 
to her dressing room, Katarina 
stood by the rail to watch, an un- 
heard of notion and somewhat 
nerve-racking for Chin, who fell 
and lost. 

At home, Witt is much the 
same. Does this sound like teen- 
agers you know? “I’m kind of an 
independent person,” she says. 
“Sometimes I'll be with my 
friends and I'll just decide to 
jump in my car and go some- 
where. Before you know it, my 
friends are saying, ‘Where did 
Kati go?’ And [ll have just taken 
off!” 

During an interview for a 
G.D.R. TV educational special 
called AHA (the idea is you 
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FORD'S NEW DESIGN PHILOSOPHY: 
TO ANSWER YOUR NEEDS 
BY LISTENING TO 

WHAT YOU WANT. 


FORD TAURUS. 





THE GOAL 
WAS TO BE 
BES IN" CLASS. 
Even as the first designer or 
engineer began work, over 400 
specific objectives were being 
established for Taurus. 
The list was based on how 
vou drive a wagon...what you 


want from it...what you need 
from it. The list included: How 
easy it is to fold down the rear 
seat; the effort required to open 
and close the doors; how com- 
fortable the seat belts are to 
wear. The idea was this: If we 








design each part, assembly and 
feature to make Taurus better to 
use, then we will have designed 
a better wagon overall. 


THE RESULT 
IS TAURUS. 
MOTOR TREND 


CAR OF THE YEAR. 


Motor Trends Car of the Year 
award offers proof that Taurus’ 
philosophy works. 

Taurus is a front-wheel-drive 
wagon that is a delight rather 
than a chore to drive. It has a 
standard roof rack and optional 


seating for eight. It offers 
thoughtful features to driver 
and passenger alike. In total, it is 
a unique wagon where design 
and engineering come together 
in one functional unit. 


BEST-BUILT 
AMERICAN CARS. 


At Ford Quality is Job 1. A 
1985 survey established that 
Ford makes the best-built Amer- 
ican cars. This is based on an 
average of problems reported 
by owners in a six-month 
period on 1981-1984 models 
designed and built in the US. 
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3- YEAR UNLIMITED 
MILEAGE WARRANTY. 


The new 3-year unlimited 
mileage warranty covers major 
powertrain Components on 
1986 Ford cars. Warranty is lim- 
ited and certain deductibles 
apply. Ask to see the 3-year 
unlimited mileage warranty 
when you see your Ford Dealer. 





All do-it-yourself 
fluid checks (oil 
level, power steer- 
ing fluid, etc.) are 
arranged in front of 
the engine. They are 
also color-coded to 
make them easy to 
find, easy to check. 





A new multiple port 
fuel injected V-6 
engine designed for 
simplicity and respon- 
siveness. Plus a new 
four-speed automatic 
transaxle so well 
designed, under nor- 
mal use it requires no 
scheduled mainte- 
nance. 


a 


The hood features 
gas-charged struts 
which assist you to 
raise the hood and 
hold it open without 
a prop rod. 


20" windshield 
wipers Clear water 
nearly all the way 
to the driver's roof 
pillar to aid visibility. 
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FORD'S NEW CONCEPT IN ENGINEERING 


BEGAN WITH YOUR NEEDS FIRST: 


FORD TAURUS. 


Optional electrically Optional dual sun 
heated Insta-Clear’™ _ visors provide simul- 
windshield clears taneous front and 
itself of mist and side protection from 
frost. the sun. Built-in 
extensions provide 


protection when the 
sun Is low in the sky. 
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ENGINEERING... 
FOR PEOPLE. 


The Taurus wagon was 
designed and engineered with a 
clear understanding of the spe- 
cial needs of a wagon buyer. It is 
designed to carry many differ- 
ent combinations of people and 
cargo. 

Taurus seats feature a lower 
back support for comfort mile 
after mile. The seats are made 
of a high-density foam for pro- 


Rear seat pas- Child proof rear Front seat head 
sengers have their door locks. Plus37 _ rests adjust up and 
own heat and fresh other Lifeguard down, forward and 
air ducts for bal- Design Safety back. Seat belts are 
anced comfort. Features. simple to use, com- 


fortable to wear. 


Optional seating for 
eight. 
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longed comfort...less fatigue. 
All controls are placed 
where your hands can easily 
find them. And the switches 
feature a “user friendly” 
design that allows 
you to read dal 


even at night. 


The standard roof 
rack adjusts for dif- 
ferent length loads. 
Special brackets are 
available for skis or 
bicycles. 





Room for up to 19 
full-size grocery 
bags with the rear 
seat up. In addition, 
the load floor is low 
to make loading 
easier, and to pro- 
vide rear visibility 
over normal loads. 








The cargo floor fea- 


tures four rugged we 
tie-downs to help i) 
secure smaller } 
loads. An elasti- \ 


cized cargo net is 
also available. 


An optional picnic 
tray folds out of the 
rear of the wagon. 
Folds back in when 
not in use. 


their function by touch, 












Buckle up—together.we can save lives. 


Above, you will find a list of 
just a few of the function and 


more 


lately? 


few will give 
of just how well the 

Taurus wagon is made, 

Have you driven a Ford... 


comfort features which have 
been designed into the 
Taurus wagon. 
There are more. Many 
. But we hope these 
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KATARINA WITT continued 


watch the show and at the end 
say, “Aha!”’) on the history of fig- 
ure skating, there was this: 
Q: Kati, doesn’t skating have 
to do with physics? 
A: Well, no, I think not so 
much with physics. 
Q: Yes, but what you mean to 
say is Skating is a scientific de- 
velopment, right? 
A: No, [ think it’s not so much 
of a scientific development. 

His interview hijacked, the 
broadcaster gave up and looked 
for somebody more malleable, 
while Katarina skated merrily 
off. A star is a star is a star, even 
if star is a dirty word in the East- 
ern bloc. 

“In our system,’ Miller says, 
“we do not raise stars. Whether 
in sports, business or any other 
sector, we don’t create them. It’s 
part of our education.” The 


Pétzsch (below) won the gold at 
Lake Placid in ’80, while Gensel 
(right) is skating in the wings for ’88. 
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G.D.R. may not believe in stars, 
but have you seen Katarina’s tub 
lately? 

Here are other star signs: In 
the G.D.R. you apply for a car 
and it takes 10 years to get it. You 
want an apartment? It can take 
nearly as long. You want to visit 
the West? No problem: When 
you're 65, you can visit the West. 
Witt, on the other hand, has her 
own apartment, has the Lada and 
has traipsed the globe. Unless she 
applied for the apartment and the 
car at 10, she is getting the star 
treatment. 

But Witt is not just a star, she 
is a breathing, breathtaking bill- 
board for the G.D.R., and Kata- 
rina knows it. 

“When I’m on the ice, I’m 
thinking about my program and 
about the championship,” she 
says. “I don’t have to skate well 
for my country. It’s simply 
an athletic effort. You think, 
‘You've trained all these years, 
now it’s time to show what you 
have learned. But once you 
stand on the podium and the an- 
them is played, then you are very proud. 
You see the flag of your country, and you 
know a million people are watching on 
television. People see the G.D.R. has 
again a good athlete.” 

She is a sweat-suit diplomat for the 
East German way of sport. “Our system is 
good,” she says. “Every child has a 
chance. Parents don’t have to have a lot 
of money. Our coaches don’t have to be 
paid like in other countries.” Adds 
Miller: “If he [Katarina’s father] had a 
million marks, he could not have afforded 
what Katarina has been given. From what 
| hear, in the U.S. coaches charge as 
much as $25 for 20 minutes. Then there’s 
ice space, a ballet instructor. I’ve heard it 
could cost a million dollars in the U.S.” 

At any rate, Witt is not likely to defect. 
For she lives, comparatively, like a 
queen, travels the world, is lavished with 
attention (“and she relishes that,” says 
her brother, Axel, 23, once a talented 
soccer player, now a student at the Col- 
lege of Physical Culture in Leipzig), and, 
most of all, because, she says, “this is my 
home.” In December, on her 20th birth- 
day, she applied for membership in the 
elite Socialist Unity Party, to which only 
13% of G.D.R. citizenry are invited. 
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Witt now has her own apartment in Karl- 
Marx-Stadt, but just a year ago she and her 
stuffed animals resided with her parents. 


And so Madison Avenue will just have 
to drool. “If she were an American her 
face would be everywhere,” says Flem- 
ing. “I mean, /ook at her.” 

But how long will Witt continue to 
compete? Already, distractions are pop- 
ping up everywhere. “If | had a day off?” 
She says. “Oooooh, | would sleep late in 
the morning, walk around town, drive 
somewhere just for the fun of it, go ski- 
ing, read in bed all day, go dancing and 
just be lazy.” 

When she kids with sister-in-law and 
fellow gold medalist Pétzsch (Anett and 
Axel married in 1984), Witt insists she 
must keep skating: ““Anett has won seven 
medals—four European, two worlds and 
an Olympic. I only have six. I can’t let 
her have one more than me!” When 
pressed, she says she will skate to the end 
of the spring and then make a decision. 
But the 88 Olympics? 

It’s doubtful. In the G.D.R. there is no 


Ice Capades waiting with big marks. Yet 
there Is no pressure to go On as an ama- 
teur, either. Witt could become a model, 
though modeling would be a step down 
for an ice princess. She could attend any 
school in the Eastern bloc and study any 
subject she chooses (she prefers lan- 
guages). She could go to school in Leipzig 
with her brother and sister-in-law (“but | 
would never be a coach,” she says). Deci- 
sions, decisions. 

Advice from Pé6tzsch: “It’s a much 
better feeling if you are leaving as a world 
champion or a gold medalist than to 
leave having lost. But then, it is very hard 
to give away the moment of victory. You 
like to relive it again and again.” 

All indications are we won't see Witt 
in Calgary. She would be 22 by then, and 
this is a girl’s sport. Too, the Miller Ma- 
chine has an understudy waiting in the 
foyer, 16-year-old Constanze Gensel, a 
pert blonde who can jump out of the rink. 

Men around the world will sit down in 
88, ostensibly in the name of sport— 
Honey, did I tell you how much I like 
figure skating—only to find their Kata- 
rina gone. What? No Katarina Witt, the 
warmest thing to hit the cold war since 
vodka? Now that’s a sobering thought. 

But wait ... there ts a solution. Hey, 
Katarina, you busy next summit? END 
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“If you can succeed as a Ranger. 
you're bound fo succeed in life’ 


SP4 Eugene Rhoden, 2nd Ranger Battalion 

“When I was in college studying engineering, my brother was 
in the Rangers. I thought he was crazy. I kept asking him what kind of future 
he'd have, jumping out of airplanes. 

“Now he's in college, I'm in the Rangers, and I know what kind 
of future both of us are going to have. 

‘| figure if someone instills 110% confidence in you, you can't 
help but succeed. And that's exactly what the Rangers do. 

“We're expected to move faster, go further, work harder. They 
throw so many obstacles in your path that once you make it through, you 
don't think anything can stand in your way. 

“In the Ranger battalion, you learn to overcome your fears, which 
naturally strengthens you. My fear was water—I couldn't swim when I first 
came in. You cant be a Ranger if you can't swim. I made myself learn. 

“We train hard physically. We're always moving fast, and our 
rucksacks can weigh 80 pounds. (If you lift weights, they feel lighter. That's: 
a point of fact.) But it’s really more mental discipline than physical. 

“If you don't have a good attitude, you won't make it. A sense 
of humor helps. And the ability to face each day as it comes. Those are 
attitudes, I think, you need to do well in life. 

“For me, though, I've gained something more important. I know, 
without a doubt, whatever I face, if 1 can put my mind to it, I can do it.” 

Along with every Army skill comes the opportunity to push 
beyond potential and discover what you can really do. 

For more information, see your local Army Recruiter or call 


toll free 1-800- UUSA-ARMY. 


eS 
BE ALLYOU CAN BE. 
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COLLEGE 
BASINETBALL 


by Hank Hersch 


| ie Marx Brothers fit nicely four to a 
screen, the Mills Brothers four to a 
song. But to find brothers four on the 
floor in basketball, you have to head to 
Romeoville, Ill., where love has con- 
quered history. Please meet, with echo- 
ing intros, the foursquare Niego brothers 
of Lewis University, the only quartet of 
siblings in NCAA annals who have had 
the fortune—not to mention the talent 
and selflessness—to share the bouncing 
ball with one another as starters on the 
same team. 

The co-captains are seniors and identi- 
cal twins Charles Thomas and Thomas 
Charles Niego (pronounced KNEE-go). 
Charlie, the elder by two minutes, is the 
66” playmaker and spokesman. He’s 
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chiseled in his old man’s image: tough- 
minded and short-tempered. Tom Niego, 
a 6’ 6” forward who leads the Big Red in 
scoring (18.5), is a bit more sensitive 
though not to pain. He once played witha 
broken thumb. Joe Niego, a 6’ 5” junior, 
is the wise guy and strongest rebounder. 
At the other guard is freshman Mark 
Niego, 6’ 4”, so lean and green he sticks 
to the perimeter on and off the court. He 
has the nicest shooting touch. “One of the 


things we have over other teams,” says 


Keeping it 
almost all in 
the family 


The Niego boys, four of them, 
start for the Lewis University team 




















center Brad Peterson, the fifth starter, “is 
that we’re such a family.” 

Lewis—a school of 2,900 a half hour 
south of Chicago—has certainly benefit- 
ed from the abundance of Niegos. After 
splitting two games last week, the Big 
Red was 13-1 and ranked ninth in Divi- 
sion II. The school also was No. | in de- 
fense, giving up only 51.5 points a game. 
“The thing that saves us is that they work 
so hard,” says coach Chuck Schwarz, 
whose disciplined style has led Lewis to 
four straight 20-win seasons. “The other 
players respect the Niegos because they 
know how badly they want to win.” 

Off the court, the brothers Niego take 
many of the same classes (the three up- 
perclassmen are marketing majors with B 
averages), live together (Charlie and Tom 
in one dorm room, Joe and Mark next 
door in another) and kick around the idea 
of going into the construction business 
together. On the court they’re all busi- 
ness, jaws jutted and elbows out. For all 
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their aggressiveness, they say they never 
fought one another growing up. “We 
never drew blood,” Joe says. But for a 
battle with outsiders, each is equipped. 
Says Jerry Tokars, their high school 
coach at De La Salle Institute in the take- 
no-prisoners Chicago Catholic League: 
“Just before tipoff, when they put in 
those mouthpieces, you'd better be 
ready. It’s going to be a 10-rounder.”’ 
Take last Thursday’s KO of Ashland 
(Ohio) College. Thanks to Tom’s [4 first- 
half points, Lewis pulled to 35—35 at in- 
termission. To start the second half Mark 
nailed a jumper, and Joe hit two free 
throws. Charlie ran the show, driving, 
shooting, controlling the tempo. Lewis 
won 70-56. The four had 51 points, 20 
rebounds and 16 assists. “Ill tell you 
what,” says Ashland coach Gerry Sears. 
“You've got brothers, I’ve got brothers. 
The thing is, these brothers can play.” 
The Niegos are knit so tightly because 
basketball is the fabric of the family’s life. 
Seven of the eight Niego children have 
earned headlines—and six college schol- 
arships—through basketball. Their fa- 
ther, Ron, a boiler and building mainte- 
nance man for the board of education, 
had played basketball his senior year at 
De La Salle. Thus his philosophy is ‘Play, 
so when you look back on it you have no 
regrets.” He urged his children to work 
on all aspects of the game: dribbling, 
shooting, rebounding and defending. 
Now Ron says, “Where everyone is slam 
and jam, we’re fundamentally sound.” 
The Niegos’ house on Chicago’s South 
Side is small and full of life. The lack of 
space didn’t slow the Niego brothers, 
who were as inventive as the Wrights. At 
one time or another, balled-up socks 








were dunked through bent coat hangers 
dangling from every door (except the one 
to the parents’ bedroom). In a stretch of 
basement the size of half a court, the boys 
wore out tiles dribbling, jumping rope 


Mark (above), the freshman, is at guard 
with Charlie (right), the Big Red’s playmak- 
er. Joe (below, right) is best at rebounding, 
while Tom is the team leader in scoring. 
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and doing defensive shuffies for hours at 
a time. “You could hear this roar out on 
the street,” says Joe. “The rumors were 
that Mr. Niego was down in the base- 
ment whipping us to get better.” 

Mary, now 24, and Terry, 23, handled 
the twins until eight years ago when the 
twins defeated them in a game of two-on- 
two in front of the family. But the sisters 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 


were fine players too. Mary, the No. 2 
women’s scorer in Lewis history, is in law 
school, while Terry, No. 3, is getting her 
MBA. Both ref high school and park 
league games. 

The folks—Ron and Patricia—are fix- 
tures at Lewis home games, often with 
various offspring in tow. Until recently, 
mom videotaped the action, adding the 
voice-over. “Shot up and in by Charlie. 
Lewis leads 4—2.”° But now Patricia, an 
elementary school teacher, gets game 
tapes from Lewis’s athletic department. 
After the game the clan swaps kisses in 
the stands, then the brothers replay the 
tape in their dorm or at home. A typical 





Went to a fight last night, 
EAST and a Georgetown game 
broke out! That was just one of the not- 
so-funny japes after Georgetown and 
Connecticut sandwiched 40 minutes of 
basketball around a one-minute round of 
hand-to-hand at the Capital Centre. The 
fisticuffs resulted in the ejections of the 
Hoyas’ Ralph Dalton and the Huskies’ 





Saturday night might be 10 Niegos 
around the tube, popping popcorn and 
nitpicking DePaul’s play on TV. 

Once the twins chose Lewis, Joe was 
sure to follow. Mark, on the other hand, 
had reaped the benefits of being younger 
and apart from the pack. He had played 
with the twins informally on The Fran- 
chise, the family’s team in a summer park 
league, but was thinking about attending 
another school. “In high school, I went 
through a phase when being compared to 
my brothers got to me and I thought 
about making a reputation on my own,” 
says Mark. “When they talked about the 
Niego brothers, I pictured those three. 


Gerry Besselink, but Georgetown won 
the game 70-66. Three days later 
Georgetown met its match at New 
York’s Madison Square Garden. St. 
John’s entertained the spectating New 
York Knick rookie and former Hoya, 
Patrick Ewing, by handling the visitors 
with surprising ease, 79-74. Last sea- 
son the Redmen suffered four losses— 
three to Georgetown, including the 
Big East championship game and their 
NCAA semifinal. 

In deference to Walter (The Truth) 
Berry, Hoya coach John Thompson 
threw a variety of zones at the Redmen. 
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The Blue (Connecticut) and Gray (Georgetown) punctuated their battle with a game. 
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But I love the brothers, and I’ve always 
looked up to them because they lead a 
good life. They’re how people want to be. 
| realized the family is where it should be, 
so why leave it?” 

The Niegos will be hooping it up for a 
while. Nancy, a senior forward at Maria 
High School, is a top player in the city. 
But Quinn, 13, is a third-stringer on his 
eighth-grade team and isn’t all that inter- 
ested in the game. “I eat popcorn,” he 
says. Indeed, that’s probably how the 
other Niego brothers will be spending a 
lot of time years from now. Eating pop- 
corn—and watching tapes of the games 
they played together. 


But the Truth will out, and he did—for 
26 points, four blocked shots and two 
Steals. ““He’s playing like he knows he’s 
the Man,” says Thompson. 

Earlier in the week St. John’s played 
its third straight overtime game. Despite 
their thin bench the Redmen had won 
the first two. But the third time, against 
Boston College, was a different story as 
BC won 79-77. Eagle coach Gary Wil- 
liams shrugged off praise for the collaps- 
ing box-and-one defense he devised in an 
effort to stop Berry. “Stop him?” said 
Williams. “He had 18 points and 1|4 re- 
bounds. I guess that’s stopping Berry, 
though. The guy destroys entire teams.” 

Charlie Theokas, Temple’s new athlet- 
ic director, wasted no time muddying the 
waters of the Schuylkill. On Tuesday, 
Theokas wondered out loud whether the 
Owls might get more notice if they 
dropped longtime Big Five rivals LaSalle 
and Penn in favor of some high-powered 
national names. Maybe Temple should 
drop Big Five and Atlantic-10 foe St. Jo- 
seph’s, too. On Thursday, 6’ 6” Hawk 
forward Maurice Martin had a 25-point, 
eight-rebound night as St. Joe’s snapped 
Temple’s eight-game win streak while ex- 
tending its own to seven. 


SOUTHEAST pute anytime 


soon? Pack your thick skins. When St. 
Louis went almost seven minutes on 
Wednesday before scoring its first points, 
the famous Blue Devil student provoca- 
teurs further rattled the Billikens by 
chanting “Zero! Zero!” But there was no 
goose egg. While giving up 84 points, St. 
Louis scored 58. On Saturday, N.C. State 
center Chris Washburn, who was con- 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 


victed for his involvement in the theft of 
another student’s stereo equipment last 
season, was greeted at Cameron Indoor 
Stadium with a shower of records, album 
covers and stereo accessories. That was 
somewhat harsher than the hail of pizza 
boxes aimed at former Wolfpack forward 
Lorenzo Charles after he had been 
caught stealing two pizzas in 1982. So 
thought N.C. State coach Jim Valvano, 
who enjoys a bit of fun himself. “A pizza 
can’t hurt anybody,” said Coach V. “A 
record can.” 

It was the alternating defense of Mark 
Alarie, Jay Bilas and Danny Ferry that 
did the most damage to the Wolfpack, 
though. Washburn scored just 11 points, 
five under his average, getting off a mere 
three shots in the second half as Duke 
rolled 74-64. 

Although Mississippi State became 
LSU’s 14th straight victim, 90-84, Bull- 
dog coach Bob Boyd wondered if the Ti- 
gers deserved their high ranking. LSU 
then answered the question by losing to 
SEC foes Alabama (83-67) and Tennes- 
see (88-77). The Crimson Tide’s Buck 
Johnson drew raves after getting 29 
points against the Tigers. Almost as im- 
portant was the work of center Derrick 
McKey, who attempted no field goals but 
did block four shots in the first half—two 
against LSU forward Nikita Wilson. Wil- 
son, the Tigers’ second-leading scorer, 
finished with five points on 2-for-8 
shooting. “I don’t want to say anything 
they’re going to put on a bulletin board,” 
said Alabama assistant coach David 
Hobbs, “but after Wilson had a few of his 
shots blocked, he started looking over 
his shoulder.” 

Forward Chuck Person “started to vet 
the feeling,” as he put it, and Auburn 
perpetrated another SEC upset. What 
feeling is that? “That | can score from 
anywhere on the floor,” said Person, 
whose 24 points included 10 in a 95-sec- 
ond span as Auburn upended Kentucky 
60—56. Person’s 18 in the first half were 
two fewer than the Wildcats’ total of 20. 
VII DWES Bradley’s Braves, the 

pride of Peoria, 
barely got out of Des Moines with their 
15th win against a single loss, the school’s 
best start in more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. With one second to play against 
Drake and the score 67-67, senior guard 
Jim Les flung the longest assist of his ca- 
reer, an 80-plus-foot inbounds rainbow. 
Waiting for it at the other end of the floor 
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1. MICHIGAN (16-0) 

2. GEORGIA TECH (14-1) 
3. N. CAROLINA (16-0) 
4. DUKE (14-0) 

5. MEMPHIS STATE (15-0) 
6. SYRACUSE (13-0) 

7. KANSAS (14-2) 

8. OKLAHOMA (15-0) 

9, ST. JOHN’S (15-2) 

10. KENTUCKY (12-2) 

11. LSU (14-2) 

12. GEORGETOWN (11-3) 
13, LOUISVILLE (8—4) 

14. UNLV (15-2) 

15. UAB (15-2) 

16. VIRGINIA TECH (13-2) 
17. PURDUE (14-3) 

18. NOTRE DAME (9—1) 
19. UTEP (14-2) 
20. PITTSBURGH (10-4) 
*Last week 
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was 6’ 3” guard Hersey Hawkins, the 
team’s leading scorer. In one motion, 
Hawkins jumped, caught the ball. spun 
180 degrees and released the 12-foot, 
game-winning shot. Of Les’s heave, 
Bradley coach Dick Versace said, “I 
don’t think Jim McMahon has ever 
thrown a better pass for the Bears.” 

Twenty-seven turnovers by Michigan 
had coach Bill Frieder in an understand- 
able funk after the Wolverines’ 61—59 
win over Illinois. “Even when we had a 
lousy team four years ago, they never had 
27 in a game. It’s ridiculous,” said 
Frieder. The sloppy play allowed the Il- 
lini to make up a 20-point deficit. Illinois 
tied the score at 59 with eight seconds to 
play when Bruce Douglas helped himself 
to a poor inbounds pass and canned the 
layup. Only Wolverine Robert Hender- 
son’s 12-footer at the buzzer kept Michi- 
gan from suffering its first loss. 

The Wolverines may have to tune in to 
the radio for their sports news if Frieder 
has his way. “When you don’t shoot well, 
and you have turnovers like tonight, you 
have to work hard to improve and stop 
reading the papers,” fumed the coach. 
Michigan’s Big Ten record improved to 
4—0 with a 75—71 win over Purdue three 
days later. 

After yet another one-sided win, 
109-64 over Denver, Oklahoma coach 
Billy Tubbs spelled out his predicament: 
“If we make a team look bad, people say 


they weren't any good.” Well, how good 
are Hawaii-Loa, Hawaii-Hilo, Penn 
State, West Texas State, Austin Peay and 
Southeast Louisiana, who have fallen to 
the Sooners by an average margin of 32 
points? Darryl (Choo) Kennedy’s career- 
high 41 points against Chicago State ina 
98—73 romp was the eighth-highest total 
in Sooner history. 


Bravo for Brovelli—San 
WEST Francisco coach Jim Bro- 
velli, that is, whose Dons ended a nine- 
game drought with a 73—51 thrashing of 
Fresno Pacific. “Well,” said Brovelli after 
the game, “we just got King Kong off our 
backs.”’ However important the outcome 
was for the 5—9 Dons’ morale, it had a dis- 
tinctly intramural flavor: The visiting 
Sunbirds forgot to bring their uniforms 
and had to dress in duds borrowed from 
the Presidio, a local Army base. 

Under a coach who a year ago was an 
English professor, Loyola Marymount 
has taken the offensive. Paul Westhead, 
who also happens to be the former coach 
of the Los Angeles Lakers and Chicago 
Bulls, presided over lopsided defeats of 
St. Ambrose of lowa (116-67) and U.S. 
International (151-107). Westhead, let 
go by the Bulls after the 1982-83 season, 
had spent the previous two seasons at 
Marymount Palos Verdes, where he 
taught literature but did not coach. Had 
he lost interest in basketball? Not at 
all. Marymount Palos Verdes doesn’t 
field a team. 

Teams who find themselves in close 
games with Texas Tech will be well- 
advised to deny Red Raider guard Tony 
Benford the ball. Benford’s off-balance 
10-foot jumper with eight seconds to play 
sank Arkansas, 48-46, for Tech’s third 





straight Southwest Conference win. Its 
two others, over Rice (S1—50) and Hous- 


ton (69-68), also came on Benford 
buzzer-beaters. Tech, expected to be a 
second-division team in the SWC this 
season, is 3—O and half a game out of 
the lead. Nolan Richardson’s Razor- 
backs, everyone's preseason favorites, 
are mired at O—4. END 
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24-Hour Road 
Service 
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gency, Hertz has 2 Hour Road Service. 
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BOWLING 


by Franz Lidz 


Ti: television in John Canepa’s mod- 
est living room sheds its silver-blue 
light on Canepa, who’s ensconced on a 
sofa reading one of those magazine 
sweepstakes offers: URGENT: JOHN CAN- 
EPA, DON’T FORFEIT THIS TEN MILLION 
DOLLAR FORTUNE! .. SOMEONE JUST LIKE 
YOU THREW AWAY MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 
“It wasn’t me,” insists Mike Aulby as 
he reads over his father-in-law’s shoul- 
der. Aulby doesn’t throw away millions. 
In fact, his throwing ability has earned 
him thousands. Besides, Aulby says he 
moves around too much on the pro bowl- 
ing tour to get mail from Ed McMahon. 
As the 1986 PBA tour opened last 





week in Union City, Calif., Aulby was 
ready to improve on his performance in 
1985, when he won six tournaments and 
$201,200, the biggest take-home pot in 
bowling history. And he got off to a re- 
spectable start with a ninth-place finish 
worth $3,200. 

IN YOUR HANDS THIS VERY MINUTE MAY 
BE THE WINNING NUMBER THAT WILL 
CHANGE YOUR LIFE FOREVER. 

This very minute Aulby doesn’t need 
any winning numbers. He puts all his on 
the overhead telescore. His average in 85 
was 213.17, half a pin behind Mark Bak- 
er, who led the circuit. At 25, Aulby is the 
most lethal lefthander since Earl Antho- 
ny, who won more PBA events than any- 
one. ““Mike’s potential is unlimited,” says 
the now retired Anthony. With praise 
like that, who needs Ed McMahon? 

“Mike’s got so much talent, it’s sicken- 
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ing,” says Dave Davis, an 18-time PBA 
champ. “And I don’t mean that negative- 
ly. He’s a very nice kid from a good fam- 
ily background.” 

Aulby’s an unthreatening sort: shy, 
easygoing. ... “Friendly,” suggests Can- 
epa, who runs the Saratoga (Calif.) 
Lanes. “That’s the word, friendly.” Even 
Aulby’s mother-in-law thinks so. “The 
first time | saw him,” says Polly Canepa, 
“| thought, ‘What a nice personality!’ ” 

“What did you think of him when we 
stayed out on our first date until 4 a.m.?” 
asks her daughter, Tami, who has been 
married to Aulby for 2% years. 

“Well,” answers Polly. “I guess there’s 
such a thing as being too friendly.” 

Peering out from behind rimless avia- 
tor glasses, Aulby offers a wry half-smile 
with a kind of frank diffidence. His hair is 
swept back and obedient, and there’s a 
furry red clump over his upper lip that 
may be a mustache. He’s got piecrust col- 
oring and apple-pie virtues. 

Aulby worries a lot about his fans. 
Back home in Indianapolis he gives away 
the 50 or so balls he uses each year. He 
also. oversees youth leagues. After he 
bowls a frame on each lane, the kids bowl 
against his total score. If a kid’s score 
with his handicap is better than Aulby’s 
he wins a patch that says: 1 BEAT MIKE 
AULBY. ““Those kids take me to the clean- 
ers all the time,” he says. 

Aulby grew up in Indianapolis and still 
lives there in a house he built with his 
winnings. His father was a glazier, which 
made young Mike a hero in sandlot base- 
ball in Franklin Township. If his team 
broke a window, his dad would fix it for 
free. When Mike was 12, his older sister, 
Peggy, let him tag along with her to the 
Playbowl Lanes. By 16 he had made Rip- 
ley’s Believe It or Not for racking up six 
Indy 300s in six months. When Aulby’s 
mother tucked her son in at night, he 
would tell her, “Mom, I don’t want to go 
to classes tomorrow. I want to bowl.”’ 

So he bowled and he bowled and he 
bowled. He bowled when he got home 
from school. He bowled when he got off 
work. Sometimes he even bowled when 
he worked; he had a job in a bowling al- 
ley. Then one Halloween night his car got 
bowled over by a freight train. He 
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Aulby, who already has $585,688 in career 
earnings, is known for his graceful style. 
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BOWLING continued 


stopped at a railroad crossing. He 
looked left, he looked right. The next 
look he took, he saw a hospital ceil- 
ing. He had 60 stitches in his scalp. 
The headline in the /ndianapolis 
Star read: BOWLER HIT BY TRAIN. 

But he was bowling a week later 
with his head swathed in bandages. 
He joined the tour in 1979 and beat 
Anthony by 28 pins in the finals of 
the PBA National in Las Vegas. His 
mother drove 60 miles to the Sears 
store in Bloomington, Ind. to watch 
the TV coverage of the finals be- 
cause the local station was running 
an old Tarzan movie. Aulby wanted 
to run some of his $15,000 winnings 
through the slots at the Showboat’s 
casino, which sponsored the Nation- 
al, but casino officials wouldn’t let 
him. They knew he was only 19 from 
watching the tournament the night 
before. 

The next year Aulby was third on the 
money list. But by 83 his career graph 
was showing sharp, declining jags. He 
slipped to No. 52 in winnings. “I hated 
the traveling,” he recalls. His parents fig- 
ured his proposed marriage was a 
“bad career move.” But he got 
hitched anyway. Tami eventually 
won Mike’s folks over, and he re- 
gained his bowling form. He won his 
first tournament in three years in 
October 1984 and, despite ailments 
that sidelined him for a month, fin- 
ished fourth that year in total 
earnings. 

On the lanes Aulby is loose, lithe 
and limber. He cradles the ball in his 
hands as if contemplating Yorick’s 
skull. Then he takes four careful 
steps, curls the ball behind him and 
releases it in a long, liquid motion. 
The ball bellies out precariously to- 
ward the last board on the lane, then 
grips the wood and curves back into 
the 1-2 pocket. Aulby stops at the 
foul line and poises on his right foot 
like a ballet dancer. When the pins 
go down, often in a strike, he does a 
little jitterbug cakewalk. 

He cakewalked to victory at last 
winter’s PBA National, in which he 
jilted the best man at his wedding, 
Bob Handley, in the semis, and his 
brother-in-law, Steve Cook, in the 
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When working on his golf swing, Mike 
isn’t above resorting to gimmicks. 





finals. Cook, whose eyelids are always 
soulfully adroop, is married to Tami’s sis- 
ter Candi and is the moist Northern Cali- 
fornia counterpart to Aulby’s dry Mid- 
western style. As a doubles team, they’re 
an amazing spectacle. Aulby is 5’ 8” and 
160 pounds. Cookie Monster stands 6’ 7” 





At his in-laws’ home, Aulby proves that playing cards with Tami isn’t his strongest suit. 


and looks as if he would displace about 
300 pounds in a hot tub. They snared the 
PBA Doubles Classic in June, splitting 
$25,000. 

In his living room last week, John 
Canepa read aloud from yet another $10 
million sweepstakes: DID YOU EVER IN 
YOUR WILDEST DREAMS THINK THAT 
SOME DAY—HARDWORKING, BILL- 
PAYING YOU—WOULD STAND A 
CHANCE OF COMING INTO THIS KIND 
OF MONEY? 

Aulby still couldn’t quite compre- 
hend his ’85 windfall. “It hasn’t real- 
ly sunk in yet,” he said. With the end 
of a teaspoon, Polly scratched clear 
the hidden poker hand on a sheet of 
California lottery tickets. During his 
Strike It Rich promotions, John 
hands them out to anyone who 
makes a strike when the headpin is 
green. “I don’t really bowl for the 
money,” Aulby explained. “Tro- 
phies are my incentive.” 

‘T could buy a lot of trophies with 
$10 million,” said Polly. 

But as Mike and Tami have 
learned, $585,688 in career earnings 
goes a long way toward paying for a 
new Corvette, a customized van and 
a home in Indy. The change left over 
paid for ceramic tiles in the foyer. 
Tami insisted on a heavy grade and 
asked for spares. The contractor 
didn’t think she needed any. “These 
tiles are too strong to break,” the 
contractor told her. “You’d have to 
drop a bowling ball on them.” 

“That’s a definite possibility,” 
Tami said. END 
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ey, big guy. This is The Fabu- 
lous Hawk.” 

Yes, pardner, he’s swoop- 
ing down on baseball once again, 
taking the game in his large talons, 
shaking it and saying, “Hey, big 
guy,” which is what he does to just 
about everybody, forget size and 
sex, talking in a deep growl that still 
drips of Savannah and, in one of 
those accidents of acoustics, rever- 
berates in the echo chambers of his 
Nose, while he hardly opens his lips 
to speak for fear the toothpick will 
fall out. 

The Nose, good-lookin’, should 
be capitalized in order to distinguish 
it from all the others in creation. 
(The Hawk also has a Chin.) As he 
put it in his 1969 autobiography, 
Hawk, written when he was 27, 
though he hasn’t actually read it yet, 
“Nosewise, the Hawk is the noblest 
Roman of them all. You can talk 
about Caesar, Cyrano, Durante or 
any of those other jokers, but they’re 
pikers compared to me.” 

This Matterhorn of a schnozz 
perhaps needs a reintroduction, now 
that The Fabulous Hawk is on the 
scene as, of all things, executive 
vice-president in charge of baseball 
operations for the Chicago White 
Sox. Not that he had been very far 
away, mind you, but up in his White 
Sox broadcast aerie, he had become 
more of a Voice than a Nose. 
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THe HAWN: A NOSE FOR 
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Like its owner, the Nose has its 
humble origins—above his mouth. 
Then it begins to grow, reaching and 
spreading its wings. Just when it 
seems as if Nose will meet Chin, the 
thing turns skyward and begins a 
meteoric rise, up, up, up, finishing 
with a flourish at the eyebrows. This 
Nose, which provides shade for the 
lips and wind protection for the 
cheeks, was not arrived at naturally. 
It took some work on the Hawk’s 
part—he broke it five times. The 
wonderful thing about the Nose ts 
that it changes with every viewing. 
It’s full of surprises. Like the Hawk 
himself. 

The Hawk has always had a Nose 
for fame. You remember. The Hawk 
riding Charlie O.—both the mule 
and the ass. The Hawk pioneering 
free agency. Inventing the batting 
glove. Championing the Nehru jack- 
et, which he singlehandedly kept 
alive days longer than it deserved. 
He is one of the few ballplayers in 
the long history of the game to have 
a valet, may Wendell rest in peace. 
Somewhere in there, the Hawk hung 
some hemp, as he likes to say. In *68, 
a pitcher’s year, he hit 35 homers, 
drove in 109 runs and turned on the 
Boston fans. No wonder Commis- 
sioner Bowie Kuhn, in a rare mo- 
ment of passion, said, “The loss of 
Ken Harrelson would be a tragedy 
for baseball.” 
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Kenny Harrelson and his alter ego, 
The Fabulous Hawk, are again at baseball’s 
heights: They’re now a White Sox VP 
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The commish said this in 1969 after 
the Hawk reluctantly agreed to go to 
Cleveland as part of a trade with the Bo- 
sox. He had America wringing its hands 
over that one. But you can ride the mule 
of fame for only so long, and Cleveland 
was where the Hawk was thrown by inju- 


ry and ennui. So in 1971 he took up pro- 
fessional golf, choosing to break in with 
the likes of Tom Watson and Lanny 
Wadkins, and after 3% years of writing— 
rather than receiving—checks, he turned 
to broadcasting. One of his early reviews 
was “Harrelson is doing for TV what the 
Boston Strangler did for door-to-door 
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salesmen,” but damn if he didn’t become 
a popular, well-respected announcer, 
first in Boston and then in Chicago. 

So there was the Hawk, approaching 
44 years of age, healthy, wealthy and 
wise in the booth. He had turned down 
several managing offers over the years 
and had passed up a few broadcasting 
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Harrelson got a kick out of riding Charlie 
O. (far left), but when Finley took offense 
he ended up in Boston (above) with a lofty 
salary of $150,000. In 1969 the Hawk flew 
on to Cleveland (left), and later he earned 
chicken feed playing on the PGA circuit. 
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gigs elsewhere. He was going to get more 
network work. He was up there in the 
Comiskey Park booth talking with his 
partner, the Big D, Don Drysdale, and 
watching—like a hawk—as the Sox went 
nowhere. He had just about seen enough. 

“There’s the Hawk,” he sometimes 
says, and here his voice goes softer, “and 
then there’s Kenny Harrelson.” The 
Hawk and Harrelson are often confused 
with each other. There is a certain physi- 
cal resemblance, although the Hawk, 
larger than life, is much more imposing. 
The Hawk wears expensive cowboy hats 
and boots made from the pelts of exotic 
animals. Harrelson gives them away. The 
Hawk talks as if he just came out to the 
bunkhouse. Harrelson throws in Robert 
Frost now and then. The Hawk is still rid- 
ing along on a playboy reputation he 
earned years ago. Harrelson is a devoted 
family man with a firm belief in the Real- 
ly Big Guy. Harrelson is quite fond of the 
Hawk, mind you. Every so often, just 
strolling along, Kenny will get this un- 
controllable urge to do the Hawk Walk, a 
very funny imitation of an actual hawk. 
So he does it. 

Back in August, the Pale Hose were 
floundering. Their principal owners, 
Jerry Reinsdorf and Eddie Einhorn, felt 
a change was in order, so they consult- 
ed with their friend the Hawk. He 
thought about it, and prepared three 
sheets of paper for them. On the first 
sheet were the names of people he 
would hire and reassign if the White 
Sox wanted to make small changes. On 
the second sheet were the personnel he 
would recommend for a major over- 
haul. “He asked us if we wanted the 
conservative or the radical plan,” says 
Einhorn. “Jerry’s usually a little more 
conservative, but he and I agreed. We 
wanted the radical.” 

The owners were impressed. But one 
position was left blank at the top of the 
second sheet, the spot for the vice-pres- 
ident/general manager, the big guy in 
the organization. When Reinsdorf and 
Einhorn asked Harrelson whom he had 
in mind, he handed them his third sheet 
of paper. It read: “Ken Harrelson.” Not 
the Hawk. Ken Harrelson. 

The Katzenjammer Kids—George 
Steinbrenner’s pet name for Einhorn 
and Reinsdorf—loved the idea. Harrel- 
son went home to talk it over with his 
wife, Aristea. “I listen to what she has 
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to say,” says Harrelson. “I turned down 
three managing jobs after talking to her. 
We went over all the pluses and minuses 
of the G.M. job, and there were a lot of 
pitfalls. But she wanted it for me, and 
she’s the first reason I decided to take the 
chance. Jerry and Eddie are the second. 
The third reason is that | knew I could do 
the job.” Harrelson asked the White Sox 
for only a one-year contract. “If I can’t 
do it, | want to be known as the first gen- 
eral manager to fire himself,” he says. 

The baseball world was taken aback 
when Harrelson was hired, more so be- 
cause Roland Hemond, who was kicked 
upstairs, was both respected and well- 
liked as a general manager. Everybody 
knew the Hawk, but very few knew he 
had any aspirations to be an exec. 

Not all of Harrelson’s advisers liked 
the idea. His agent, Saul Foos, was 
concerned that Harrelson’s $250,000 
broadcaster’s salary would drop dramati- 
cally. Says Harrelson, “Mama used to tell 
me, ‘You’re a nice boy, Kenny, and I love 
you, but sometimes you’re not very 
smart.’ I told that once to Saul, and when 
I took the job, he said to me, ‘Hawk, your 
mama was right.’ ” 

Besides giving up a lot of money—his 
new salary is $150,000—Harrelson will 
have to give up a lot of golf, a significant 
sacrifice. One time in his A’s days, Har- 
relson went out and played 36 holes on 
the day of a game because a righthander 
was scheduled to start against K.C. When 
he got to the park, he found out a left- 
hander was throwing and that he was in 
the lineup. He happened to have a golf 
glove in his back pocket, wore it during 
batting practice and hit two home runs 
that night. The next day some of his 
teammates started wearing gloves, which 
is how the batting glove was born. 

As soon as he signed on as a VP, Har- 
relson put away his sticks—not to be 
used except on rare occasions. “At the 
World Series, people kept coming up to 
me and giving me their congratulations,” 
he says. “They should have been offering 
their condolences.” 

The one nice thing about the G.M. job 
is that Harrelson will be able to spend 
more time at home, a big, comfortable 
house in the western Chicago suburb of 
Lisle. Until a few years ago, he never had 
what might be considered a model home 
life. His own parents divorced when he 
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was eight, and he had a tempestuous first 
marriage to his high school sweetheart, 
Betty Ann Pacifici, that ended after 14 
years and four children. It was a time 
when even Harrelson was confused as to 
who he really was. 

But at the 1972 World Putt-Putt 
Championships, which, as you may re- 
call, were held in Winston-Salem, N.C., 
the Hawk, a struggling pro golfer, got a 
job as a commentator on the telecast of 
the event. He ran into Putt-Putt legend 
Jimmy Harritos, who played baseball for 
Savannah High when Harrelson was just 
a bat boy. They got to talking, and Harri- 
tos, who finished second in the tourna- 
ment, told him that when the Hawk went 
to Washington the next week, he ought 
to give his sister a call. “You have to un- 
derstand now,” says Harrelson, “that 
Jimmy Harritos has a bigger nose than I 
do and bigger ears, so | can imagine what 
his sister must look like. He saw the look 
in my eyes and told me that she didn’t 
look anything like he did, and that she 
was, in fact, beautiful.” 

The Hawk was still a little skeptical, 
and besides, he knew two stews in Wash- 
ington. Both, however, were away when 
he got to town. So he decided, what the 


hell, he’d give Aristea Harritos a call. 


“First time I saw her, I knew I was going 
to marry her,” he says. Aristea had no 
such notion. In fact, she had never heard 
of the Hawk, even though she had grown 
up in Savannah when he was a high 
school basketball All-America. “On our 
third date,” says Harrelson, “I just hap- 
pened to bring along a copy of Hawk and 
casually mentioned I had to drop off this 
autographed book about me.” Aristea re- 
mained unimpressed. 

She did, however, fall in love with Ken 
Harrelson, struggling golfer, and in 1973 
they were married. It wasn’t until seven 
years later, at a PGA tournament near 
Boston, that she saw the side of Harrel- 
son she had never seen before. Taking a 
break from his job as a Red Sox TV 
broadcaster, Harrelson shot a 68 on the 
first day, “and 22,000 of the 26,000 peo- 
ple on the course were following me 
around.” The Hawk played to the gallery 
and though he eventually faded and fin- 
ished 75th, he made a lasting impression. 
“That was the first time I’d seen the real 


The Harrelsons—Kenny, Krista and Casey— 
practiced the Hawk Walk in the Bahamas. 


Hawk,” says Aristea, “and at first | was 
upset because I thought I might have 
been holding him back.” 

“I was just happy I was able to show 
her this other side of me,” says Harrel- 
son. “It’s not as if I have a schizophrenic 
disease, but I’ve always thought of the 
Hawk as another person. I used to kneel 
in the on-deck circle and say to myself, 
‘Awright, Kenny, get out of the Hawk’s 
way and let him do his thing.’ ” 

The Harrelsons have two kids, Krista, 
10, and Casey, 8. Krista is an accom- 
plished gymnast and, energized by her 
devotion to Mary Lou Retton, she runs 


BILL BALLENBERG 





around the house doing backflips, cart- 
wheels and splits. “Tough as nails,” says 
Harrelson with great pride. 

Casey reminds Drysdale of “Leo Gor- 
cey, the Dead End Kid.” Harrelson took 
Casey on one epic road trip last year, 
which the White Sox are still talking 
about. In Detroit, Dad gave Casey $5 to 
get some ice cream, and when Harrelson 
asked for the rest of the money, Casey 
said, “But I did like you, Dad. I told him 
to keep the change.” And in Cleveland, 
Harrelson gave the clubhouse man $50 to 
keep Casey busy during the three games 
in which Dad was in the booth. “The 


clubhouse guy says, ‘Sure, Hawk, no 
problem.’ At the end of the first night, he 
hands me the $50 and says, ‘Hawk, it 
ain’t enough.’ ”’ Casey’s finest moment 
came in Boston when he and his father 
got all dolled up for dinner at a North 
End restaurant. When the meal was fin- 
ished, Casey said, “Dad, let’s do the 
Walk.” The two of them exited doing the 
Hawk Walk—to a standing ovation. 


“Kenny Harrelson is good for baseball. 
He’s dynamic, he’s charismatic, he’s 
bold, and he can do anything he sets his 
mind to. I’m glad he’s back in the arena.” 


So says a big guy, 6’ 8”, 300-pound 
Frank Howard, now a coach with the 
Brewers and a former roommate of Har- 
relson’s when they were with the Sena- 
tors. A whole chapter of Hawk is devoted 
to their adventures. For years after they 
were separated, Howard would greet 
Harrelson with a squinting eye and say, 
“So you’re The Fabulous Hawk, eh?” 

While the White Sox hired Ken Har- 
relson, they are busy promoting The Fab- 
ulous Hawk. The ad campaign for season 
tickets is “The Hawk Wants You,” with 
the cowboy-hatted Hawk pointing Uncle 
Sam-style. The club has reaped a pub- 
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lic relations bonanza out of the hiring. 
But publicity is not what Harrelson is af- 
ter. Running a ball club is a big game to 
him, and he is very good at games, every- 
thing from arm-wrestling to gin rummy. 
“What we have in baseball is a lot like 
duplicate bridge,” he says. ““We’re all try- 
ing to get the most out of basically the 
same hand. One guy might make four 
spades, I might make a little slam.” For a 
guy who doesn’t even have a high school 
diploma, Harrelson is very smart. 





He wasted no time when he became a 
White Sox VP. He jettisoned most of the 
minor league coaches and managers and 
half the scouts. He brought in some of his 
favorite people. Alvin Dark, his former 
manager in both K.C. and Cleveland, is 
his minor league director. He lured scout 
Ellis Clary away from the Twins organi- 
zation, for which Clary had worked for 
40 years. Harrelson has just signed on the 
Big D as his pitching consultant. 

If Harrelson has a school of thought, 
it’s probably, “I Know This Sounds Cra- 
zy, But It Just Might Work.” The White 
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At the winter meetings in San Diego, the Hawk hooked his talons around Schuerholz 
while exchanging tales with Drysdale (above), then scouted the crowd with La Russa. 
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Sox will have three pitching coaches on 
the major league level: Holdover Dave 
Duncan will handle the starters; the leg- 
endary Moe Drabowsky will tutor the re- 
lievers; and Drysdale will teach all of 
them chin-music appreciation. “Hell, 
we're going to have to bring in tackling 
dummies in spring training to stand up to 
our pitchers once Drysdale gets through 
with them,” says Harrelson. 

He wanted not only two full-time 
pitching coaches but also two full- 
time hitting coaches—one for the singles 
hitters and one for the power hitters. 
‘Actually, we were planning one each for 
lefthanded singles hitters, lefthanded 
power hitters, righthanded singles hitters 
and righthanded power hitters,” says 
manager Tony La Russa, who’s been 
watching all these goings-on with a mix- 
ture of bemusement and admiration. For 
now, however, the White Sox will have 
only one hitting coach, Willie Horton. 

Among the other people Harrelson has 
hired to coach are Dick Allen, Rico Pe- 
trocelli, Tom Haller, Bob Bailey, Dick 
Bosman, Chuck Hartenstein, Bob Bolin, 
Jose Cardenal, Buzz Capra, Doug Rader, 
Herman Franks and Jim Marshall. There 
are some dinosaurs (Herman Franks?) 
and certifiable loonies in there, but Har- 
relson swears by them. 

What Harrelson is after with his as- 
sembly of 1968 bubble gum cards is, as he 
puts it, “presence.” And in order to get 
their presence, he is paying some of his 
minor league coaches about $30,000 a 
year, $10,000 over the going rate. “It’s 
money well spent,” he has said. ““Who do 
you think a young player is going to listen 
to in the minors, a coach who never 
made the majors or a guy who was a star? 
I want guys with presence.” 

As he said this, Harrelson was sitting 
in his spacious office in Comiskey Park 
in early December. The soap opera One 
Life to Live was on the TV, which 
seemed slightly ironic because Harrelson 
has actually led four different lives in the 
last IS years: ballplayer, golfer, broad- 
caster and now baseball executive. 

The phone rang. It was Lou Gorman, 
general manager of the Red Sox. “Hey, 
big guy,” said the Hawk. “Now about 
Seaver. He’s gonna win 12 to 16 games 
for you and help the other guys on your 
staff. All I’m asking is Hurst and Clear. 
[Laughter on both ends of the phone.) 
Right, Ill get back to you, big man.” 

Harrelson had recently completed his 
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The new Chevy Nova. Lf roomy 
You expect a lot in a car—state-of- ¥ enough to 


the-art engineering, a comfort- 
able interior, nimble handling 
and snappy performance. The 
Chevrolet Nova was designed to 
deliver all this and more for an 
unexpected price. 


comfort up to five pas- 
sengers. And there’s more to 
this interior than just room. 
Car and Driver says, “Nova’s fit 
and finish is top notch?’ 


Higher mileage. 
You might expect a car with 
Nova’s performance and roomi- 
ness to have to compromise. its 
mileage. At an i 
EPA estimated 
city, 37 hwy. 
MPG* this is 7) 
definitely not the - 
case. Nova’s 1.6-_ - 
liter engine and 5-speed over- 
drive manual transmission make 
this balance of power and 
economy possible. 


$7435. What did you expect? 
That's Nova’s base pricejt and that 
includes standard features you 
might not expect, like reclining 


More engineering. 
Nova’s world-class blend of import 
and American technology and 
craftsmanship incorporates many 
contemporary features. There’s the 
5 surefooted 
traction of 
front-wheel 
»® drive. The 
impressive 
smooth ride 
of four-wheel 
independent 
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front seats, cut-pile carpeting, 
all-season radials, tinted glass, 
rack-and-pinion steering and 
power front disc brakes. 


Unexpected low financing. 
Now you can get 7.9% GMAC 
annual percentage rate financing 
on any new Chevy Nova in dealer 
stock. See your participating dealer 
for qualification details. Dealer 
financial participation may affect 
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delivery out of dealer stock by 
February 22, 1986. 


*Use for comparison. Your mileage may differ. 
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first major trade, sending infielder Scott 
Fletcher, minor league infielder Jose 
Mota and highly regarded minor league 
pitcher Edwin Correa to Texas for in- 
fielder Wayne Tolleson and pitcher Dave 
Schmidt. The trade was made to help the 
White Sox now. Schmidt improves the 
bullpen picture, setting up the eighth and 
ninth for Bob James, while Tolleson, 
who can get on and steal a base, gives La 
Russa flexibility at second and third. 

Harrelson went to the winter meetings 
in San Diego 1) with the idea of finding 
some pitching help and a third baseman, 
2) with a wish to accommodate Tom 
Seaver, who wants to finish out his career 
closer to his Connecticut home, in either 
New York or Boston, and 3) without his 
golf clubs. The man is serious. Not for- 
getting his alter ego, however, he took a 
trunkful of clothes. 


As the movers and shakers of baseball 
gather in the area between 
two swimming pools at the 
Town and Country on Sun- 
day, Dec. 8, the talk is not 
of the drug problem, not of 
blockbuster trades about to 
happen. No, everybody is 
talking about what the Hawk 
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is wearing: a white sport coat, black-on- 
white polka-dot shirt, black pants. 

Gone are the days when he would 
spend $10,000 a year on clothes. Mention 
the word Nehru to him now and he 
cringes. “God, I must have thrown out 19 
of those jackets. | remember parties 
where people would just walk away with 
my stuff, half a dozen glasses, a dozen 
sweaters, 20 pairs of pants, all because | 
had my name on them. I used to go to 
sleep in the middle of my own parties, 
and when I’d wake up, Wendell would be 
so angry because all this stuff was gone.” 

Still, the Hawk preens. Favoring a 
style that can best be described as Cow- 
boy Golf, he remains constantly fresh, 
breathtakingly original. Leigh Montville, 
columnist for The Boston Globe, mar- 
vels at his ways. “The Hawk is always 
looking sharp—a _ beautiful blazer, a 
brand-new cowboy hat,” he says. “And 
yet, whenever I run into him in an airport 
or hotel lobby, he is carrying a single gar- 
ment bag. I, on the other hand, look like a 
slob and carry 750 pounds of luggage. | 
don’t know how he does it.”” The Hawk 





The Nose for news: The Hawk offered wit 
and wisdom to the winter-meetings press. 


reveals his secret: “I have my clothes sent 
on before me to my hotel or to the air- 
port. When I buy a new cowboy hat on 
the road, I simply have them box up the 
old one and send it home.” 

On the Monday morning of the winter 
meetings, the sun is a pop-up that base- 
ball people circle under and gather in. 
One of the nicer things about the game is 
the great number of faces that endure, 
from player to coach to manager to exec- 
utive, picking up wrinkles and sags along 
the way. In between the pools of the 
Town and Country, one could trace the 
entire baseball career of Kenneth Smith 
Harrelson. Over here is Dick Howser, 
who is, of course, the manager of the 
world champion Royals. But Howser is 
also the man credited with naming the 
Hawk, way back in 1959 during winter 
ball in Dunedin, Fla.—O.K., so the nick- 
name didn’t take a lot of imagination. 

Over there is Dark. He and the Hawk 
were let go together back in 1967 by 
Charles O. Finley over a nonincident 
that didn’t occur on an air- 
plane—the Hawk just called 
Charlie O.’s actions ‘“‘detri- 
mental to the game” in the 
aftermath. 

Head above the crowd is 
Haywood Sullivan, president 
of the Red Sox. He was Bos- 
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After crushing victories and crunch- City Wheelchair Athletic Commission. 
ing wins, close calls and devastating O’Gradys™ Brand, the more potato 
tackles, Gary Spani, the formidable potato chip,” salutes Gary Spani as a 
linebacker for the Kansas City Chiefs, man who wants and gets more. 
emerges as O'Gradys™ “Crunchman™ The boldest of the bold. 
of the Year” Look for O’Gradys™ gutsy thicker- 
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Greg Clow 

Age: 35 

Divorced; remarried 

Two children (one from previous marriage) 


Income 
Greg $42,000 
Wife 28,000 
Interest income 9,000 
$75,000 
Assets 
Home Equity $50,000 
Investments 50,000 
Estimated Expenses 
Alimony, Child Support $8,000 
Income Tax 19,800 
Mortgage, Property Tax, Insurance 15,000 
Loans, Life Insurance 3,200 
Living Costs 14,500 
$60,500 
Needs 


Long-term security for two families 

To shelter taxable income 

To develop a plan to meet educational needs of 
both children 


Answers 

John Hancock Tax-Exempt Income Trust 
John Hancock Tax-Deferred Annuity 
Tucker Anthony Securities 

John Hancock Variable Life 

John Hancock IRAs 

John Hancock Special Equities Trust 


Greg Clow is a father to two children, in two 
different families. It's his job to provide for 
both. He spoke to us recently about developing a 
plan to help him. We recommended the investment 
products above--given his income, his obligations and 
the goals that both he and his present wife had set 
for themselves. 


Maybe you find yourself facing similar challenges and 
obligations. Perhaps we can help you as well. 


Contact your nearest John Hancock representative for 
more information or a current prospectus. 





Real life, real answers. 
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Financial Services 






John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston, MA 02117, John Hancock Variable Life Insurance Co., John Hancock Advisers, 
Inc./Distributors, Inc., Tucker Anthony 4 R.L. Day, Inc. 
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ton’s director of player personnel in °67 
when he offered the Hawk a contract af- 
ter Finley had released him. The Red Sox 
ended up giving Harrelson $150,000, a 
princely sum back then, to win a bidding 
war that presaged the era of free agency. 
Wandering around the premises is 
Duke Sims, former catcher and an old 
friend of Harrelson’s. When the Hawk fi- 
nally assented to the trade in ’69, Sims 
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Aristea didn’t know much about the Hawk, 


but she did fall in love with the Harrelson. 


was the player he asked to meet him at 
Cleveland’s Hopkins Airport. “I remem- 
ber the time the Hawk entered the 
Northern Ohio Long-Driving Contest,” 
says Sims. “Everybody’s waiting for him, 
when all of a sudden this helicopter 
shows up. The Hawk gets out, takes one 
swing, wins the contest and then takes off 
in the helicopter.” 

On this Monday morning, the Hawk 
does not make an entrance quite so dra- 
matic, but it’s an entrance nonetheless. 
He’s wearing his blue ensemble: Busch 
racing jacket, teal-blue pants, white 
feathered cowboy hat and blue elephant- 
hide boots, “uncomfortable but worth 
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the pain.” He works the crowd well with 
a lot of “big guys” and shoulder-grab- 
bing. If the Hawk is any hawk at all, he is 
an osprey, or fish hawk, a bird John 
James Audubon once described as being 
“social and gregarious.” He collars John 
Schuerholz, the Kansas City G.M., and 
tells him, “When | was a_ ballplayer, 
Mickey Mantle was my idol. Now that 
I’m an executive, you are my idol.” 

On this day, operating out of Rooms 
1215 and 1216 at the Town and Country, 
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he talks trades with the Yankees, Braves, 
Red Sox, Brewers, Cubs and Dodgers. 
Since the World Series, the White Sox 
and Yankees have been trying to put to- 
gether a deal, a package that would send 
pitcher Britt Burns and catcher Carlton 
Fisk to New York for pitcher Joe Cow- 
ley, DH Don Baylor and catcher Ron 
Hassey. 

A Seaver deal is also in the works, with 
the Brewers and Red Sox involved. In ad- 
dition, the Braves want both pitcher 
Bruce Tanner and catcher Joel Skinner 
from the White Sox to reunite them with 
their fathers, new manager Chuck Tan- 
ner and new coach Bob Skinner. “If we 
don’t give them up, the Child Abuse So- 
ciety may come after us,” says the Hawk. 


After a cocktail reception for ithe 
White Sox personnel, Harrelson dines 
with Drysdale and California manager 
Gene Mauch. Then he and the Big D go 
back to Room 1216 to iron out the details 
of Drysdale’s consultant contract. They 
stay up all night, alternately talking, 
screaming and laughing. “Boy, Id like to 
have a tape of that,” Harrelson would say 
later. “There we were, 3:30 in the morn- 
ing, nose to nose, exchanging philoso- 
phies, shall we say.” 

Functioning on two hours’ sleep, the 
Hawk emerges Tuesday morning slightly 
subdued. He chooses a brown theme: a 
dark brown Members Only jacket, beige 
slacks and light brown boots. The boots, 
he says, were made of “‘bo-a”’: the way he 
draws it out, he brings to mind not the 
constrictor but rather the hide of a little 
shortstop. The outfit is topped by a won- 
derful white floppy motorman’s cap. 

Harrelson spends a lot of time talking 
with La Russa. When he first took the 
G.M. job, Harrelson raised some eye- 
brows by saying he thought La Russa was 
the second-best manager in the league, 
next to Billy Martin. Then Harrelson 
fired minor league manager John Boles, 
whom La Russa had suggested for third- 
base coach, and hired former Ranger 
manager Doug Rader, a La Russa antago- 
nist who coined the term “winning ugly.” 
The perception in baseball circles is that 
La Russa is a manager in trouble. 

Actually, the two get along quite nice- 
ly. “We’re on the same wavelength,” says 
La Russa, “and a wavelength goes up and 
down, right? So we’re going to have our 
ups and downs. But we both want the 
same things for this club.”” La Russa and 
Harrelson go way back to 1962 and the 
A’s farm team in Binghamton, N.Y. La 
Russa recalls, “When I arrived, | was 17 
and the Hawk was having a tremendous 
year [38 homers, 138 RBIs in 140 games]. 
We used to go to Red’s Kettle Inn after 
the games, and | remember Hawk at the 
head of the table, big as King Kong.” 

On this day, though, the Hawk is feel- 
ing rather small. The Yankee trade is still 
up in the air. Harrelson wants to accom- 
modate Tanner, but the Braves want to 
stick the White Sox with Bruce Benedict, 
their overpaid catcher. And the three- 
way deal with Boston and Milwaukee 
falls through when the Red Sox balk at 
giving up pitcher Bob Stanley to get 
Seaver. By 7:30 p.m., Harrelson is in 
Room 1216 in pajamas. When members 
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of the White Sox party, thinking the pa- 
jamas are their signal to leave, get up to 
go, Harrelson tells them, “No, no, these 
are just my thinking clothes.” 

It’s raining on Wednesday as Harrel- 
son, bareheaded, scurries to breakfast. 
Texas manager Bobby Valentine yells, 
“Kenny, how come when it rains you 
don’t wear one of your hats?” To which 
the Hawk replies, “You know how much 
one of those things costs?” Today’s fash- 
ion statement is a coral sports coat, white 
hankie, red shirt with white pin dots, 
white sweater, white slacks and white 
loafers, and—when it stops raining—his 
white cowboy hat. 

Now that Steinbrenner is on the scene, 
it appears that the Yankee deal will be 


wrapped up, in either a medium- or 
large-size package. But Harrelson is still 
on hold when he conducts his daily 
2 p.m. press briefing. He refers to the ver- 
sions of the Yankee trade as Plan A and 
Plan B. Asked if there is a Plan C, he re- 
plies, “No Plan C.” Just then the phone 
rings. “This is Plan C,” he says, laughs 
and picks up the phone. 

It is Plan C. Harrelson’s eyes grow 
large as he listens to the offer of another 
American League West general manager. 

By now, dusk is settling. Right outside 
the room, the torch atop the Tiki Hut is 
lit—apparently a sacred Town and Coun- 
try tradition. As dinnertime approaches, 
the White Sox and that other AL West 
team decide to sleep on the blockbuster, 
Plan C, and the White Sox and Yankees 
agree to Plan B: Burns and two minor 
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The White Sox have reaped a p.r. bonanza since they signed on the Hawk/Harrelson. 
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league prospects for Cowley and Hassey. 

The next day, the big deal, Plan C, is 
dead, crushed by its own weight. But the 
Hawk says, “I feel good,” as he ambles 
over to media headquarters to announce 
the Yankee trade. He is back to Monday’s 
basic blue outfit, but, hey, give him a 
break, a man can only pack so much. 

He walks through the Sunset Room, 
which serves as the press lounge, into the 
Sunrise Room, where the press actually 
works, and takes the podium along with 
La Russa and Yankee G.M. Clyde King 
and manager Lou Piniella. This is a big 
moment for the Hawk as baseball exec, 
his first press conference in front of the 
national media. He is not entirely at ease, 
but he gives answers more honest and 
colorful than most general managers: 
“Hey, | like Joe Cowley. | see one thing 
in his stats that’s beautiful and gorgeous, 
and that’s the fact that he’s 21—8 the last 
two years.” He does slip up once, refer- 
ring to La Russa and Piniella as “two hot- 
blooded Italians”—Piniella is of Spanish 
descent—but all in all, he does pretty 
well. When the news conference is over, 
he steps to the mike and signs off: “Thank 
you for your attendance.” 

And so the Hawk rides off into the 
Sunset Room. He didn’t do all he wanted 
at the meetings, and maybe he disap- 
pointed some people because he is, after 
all, The Fabulous Hawk, but he still has 
one more thing to do. He promised him- 
self he would go over to the hotel’s con- 
vention center, where blood donations 
were being taken for Roger Maris, who 
would die a week later of cancer. 

The Hawk doesn’t need a phone booth 
to change into his true identity. Some- 
times just a change of voice will reveal 
him to be plain old Kenny Harrelson. 
“How can | not give Roger my blood?” 
he says. ““When | was a rookie in *63 and 
he was a star, he’d come up to me and ask 
me how things were going and did I need 
some help. One time | was holding him 
on first base, and he said to me, ‘Hawk, 
what are you doing after the game?’ and | 
said, ‘Nothing, just going back to my ho- 
tel.” He said, ‘No, you’re not, you’re go- 
ing to meet me in the tunnel after the 
game and we'll go out and have a few 
beers.’ And we did, and I'll always re- 
member that a star was nice to a rookie.” 

Giving blood might seem a small ges- 
ture, but small things can reveal a person. 
Here’s Kenny Harrelson, as big a guy as 
The Fabulous Hawk. Maybe bigger. Nb 
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PRO BASKETBALL—If you want to beat the Midwest 


Division—leading Rockets, don’t play them in Hous- 
ton. The Rockets have won all 20 of their home 
games this season, including three last week. In a 
124—115 win over Golden State. Akeem Olajuwon 
achieved a triple-double with 26 points, 12 rebounds 
and 11 blocked shots. Denver, which moved past 
San Antonio into second place in the division, was 
also 3—0 while the Spurs were |—3. In the Pacific Di- 
vision, the Lakers increased their lead over Portland 
to nine games by winning two of three outings. Ka- 
reem Abdul-Jabbar reached the career 34,000-point 
plateau when he sank a free throw in the second 
quarter of a 124-102 win over Indiana. Portland 
won only one of three games—109-106 over New 
York. Phoenix beat Seattle 114-97 in the comple- 
tion of a game that had been halted in the second 
quarter the night before in the first rainout in NBA 
history. Cause of the rainout: a hole in the roof of 
the Seattle Coliseum. When the water began collect- 
ing at one end of the floor, fans started chanting 
“Half court. Half court.” Later in the week Seattle 
handed the Lakers their sixth loss, 105-99, on the 
strength of rookie Xavier McDaniel’s 36 points. Mil- 
waukee stayed on top of the Central Division by 
winning two of three games. Atlanta continued to 
play well, winning its fifth straight, 110-99 over De- 
troit. The reeling Pistons won only one of three. In 
the Atlantic Division, Boston’s lead over hot Phila- 
delphia was reduced to four games as the Celtics lost 
to Detroit 113-109 before defeating Cleveland 
126-95 and Atlanta 115-108. The Sixers were 4-0. 
In a 116-114 win over the Clippers, Moses Malone 
scored 31 points, 17 of them from the foul line, and 
Charles Barkley had 29 points and 16 rebounds. 
New Jersey, third in the division, won two of three 
games. The Nets snapped Milwaukee's seven-game 
winning streak with a 106-99 victory. 


BOWLING—RANDY PEDERSEN routed top-seeded 


Dennis Jacques 213-158 to win $27,000 and his first 
PBA tournament, in Union City, Calif. 


PRO FOOTBALL—In the NFC championship game, 


Chicago beat the Los Angeles Rams 24-0. In the 
AFC championship game, New England beat Miami 
31-14 (page 14). 


GOLF—CALVIN PEETE shot a tournament-record 


2\1-under-par 267 to win $90,000 and the Tourna- 
ment of Champions at La Costa Country Club in 
Carlsbad, Calif. (page 36). 





FRED MARKHAM 
SANTA Cruz, CALIF. 


Markham, 28, an auto 
service representative 
and ex-Olympian, rode 
his Kevlar-shelled bicy- 
cle to a human-powered 
speed record of 61.4 mph. 
As the rules stipulate, he 
used only muscle power 
and was unaided by wind, 
hills or motor pacing. 


MIKE TROTT 
SOUTH BEND 


Mike, ajunior on the Ad- 
ams High B team, had a 
96-yard punt in an 18-7 
win over Elkhart Cen- 
tral. The play began on 
Adams’s four-yard line, 
with Mike in his end 
zone. The ball traveled 75 
yards in the air and rolled 
into Central’s end zone. 
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A roundup of the week Jan. 6-12 





Compiled by JAMES E. REYNOLDS 


HOCKEY—The Quebec Nordiques strengthened their 


hold on the Adams Division lead by taking all three 
of their games, stretching their winning streak to 
seven. Their 5—3 victory over Edmonton was coach 
Michel Bergeron’s 200th win. Still, only nine points 
separate the Nordiques and the last place teams, 
Hartford and Buffalo, in the NHL’s tightest division. 
The second-place Canadiens were 2—2. Montreal's 
Kjell Dahlin, the NHL's highest-scoring rookie, net- 
ted a hat trick and an assist to lead the Canadiens 
past St. Louis 9-2. In the Smythe Division, first- 
place Edmonton lost two games before beating 
Montreal 6-3. Second-place Calgary, also 1-2 for 
the week, snapped a club-record Il-game losing 
streak with a 5—4 overtime victory over Vancouver 
as center Jim Peplinski scored 13 seconds into OT. 
Los Angeles’s prolific Marcel Dionne got his 900th 
assist and his 650th goal in a 4—4 tie against 
St. Louis. Dionne trails only Gordie Howe (801) and 
Phil Esposito (717) on the NHL’s career goal list. 
Philadelphia increased its Patrick Division lead to 
10 points by winning its three games. Rookie goal- 
tender Darren Jensen had his first NHL shutout, 
4-0 over second-place Washington. The Capitals 
won just once in three games, acta seth Detroit 
4-3. New York Islander goalie Kelly Hrudey 
stopped 27 shots in a 9-0 drubbing of Pittsburgh. It 
was the Islanders’ first shutout this season. In an 
8-2 win over Detroit, Islander center Bryan Trottier 
scored his 400th career goal, and winger John 
Tonelli his 200th. In the Norris Division, the 
Chicago Black Hawks maintained a two-point lead 
over St. Louis by winning two of three games. The 
Blues won only one of five. Their 7—2 defeat of Bos- 
ton was their first win over the Bruins in more than 
four years. 


HORSE RACING—PHONE TRICK ($2.80), Laffit 


Pincay Jr. hig beat Temerity Prince by 4% lengths to 
win $78,200 and the San Carlos Handicap at Santa 
Baer 4-year-old ran the seven-furlong course 
int: 5. 


SNOW CHIEF ($2.80), Alex Solis up, beat Variety 
Road by four lengths to win $70,800 and the Califor- 
nia Breeders’ Champion Stakes at Santa Anita. The 
3-year-old colt ran the seven-furlong race in 1:21%. 


INDOOR SOCCER—In the MISL’s Eastern Division, 


Baltimore moved into a first-place tie with Minneso- 
la beating Wichita 6-3 and Chicago 3—0 while 
the Strikers were losing to Dallas 8—1. Dallas’s Tatu 


CAROL DAGOSTINO 
St. PETERSBURG, FLA. 


Dagostino, 35, coached 
the Tampa Preparatory 
School girls’ volleyball 
team to its sixth straight 
state Class A title with 
a victory over Deerfield 
Beach Zion Lutheran. In 
her seven years as Tam- 
pa’s coach, Dagostino has 
a record of 224-27-1. 


JILL WOOD 
ULYSSES, KANS, 


Jill, a senior at Ulysses 
High, won her third state 
cross-country champion- 
ship in a row. Her sister 
Joy won the three previ- 
ous titles and another sis- 
ter, Lesha, the two before 
that, giving the family ev- 
ery Class AAAA title but 
one since 1977. 


CRAMER GALLIMORE 


JOE McTYRE 





scored five goals in that game, giving him 45 points 
for the season. Tatu was one point behind the 
league’s scoring leader, San Diego’s Steve Zungul, 
whose team increased its Western Division lead to 
two games over Wichita. The Sockers beat Tacoma 
8-2 and St. Louis 10-7, with Zungul scoring five 
points in each game. 


TENNIS—HEINZ GUNTHARDT and BALAZS 


TAROCZY defeated Paul Annacone and Christo 
Van Rensburg 6-4, 1-6, 7-6, 6-7, 6-4 to win 
$72,000 and the World Doubles Championship for a 
record third time, in London. They also won the 
event in 1982 and ’83. 


MILEPOSTS—ELECTED: To the Baseball Hall of 


Fame, by the Baseball Writers Association of Amer- 
ica, WILLIE McCOVEY, 48, who is eighth on the 
alltime home run list with 521. During his 22-year 
career, McCovey played for San Francisco (1959-73, 
77-80), San Diego (1974-76) and Oakland (1976), 
and was the National League MVP in 1969. McCo- 
vey is the 16th player elected to Cooperstown in his 
first year of eligibility. 


NAMED: As winners of horse racing’s eter 
Awards as the best of 1985: 2-year-old colt, TASSO: 
2-year-old filly. FAMILY STYLE; 3-year-old colt, 
SPEND A BUCK; 3-year-old filly. MOM’S COM- 
MAND); older colt, VANLANDINGHAM: older fe- 
male, LIFE’S MAGIC; male turf horse, COZZENE: 
female turf horse, PEBBLES; sprinter, PRECI- 
SIONIST; steeplechase. FLATTERER;: owners, 
EUGENE V. and JOYCE KLEIN; trainer, 
D. WAYNE LUKAS; jockey, LAFFIT PINCAY 
JR.; apprentice jockey. ART MADRID JR.; and 
breeder, NELSON BUNKER HUNT. 


SIGNED: By the Detroit Tigers, outfielder KIRK 
GIBSON, 28, to a three-year $4.1 million contract. 
Gibson, who had been seeking a five-year, $8 mil- 
lion package, was one of several free agents who 
signed with their 1985 teams (page 12). Other sign- 
ees: also by the Tigers, infielder TOM BROOKENS, 
32, to a two-year contract: by the California Angels, 
DONNIE MOORE, 3], to a three-year contract; by 
the New York Yankees, pitchers PHIL, 46, and 
JOE, 41, NIEKRO, to one- and three-year con- 
tracts, respectively, and catcher BUTCH WYNE- 
GAR, 29, to a three-year contract; by the Cleveland 
Indians, infielder TONY BERNAZARD, 29, and 
pitcher JAMIE EASTERLY, 32, to two-year con- 
tracts; and by the Chicago White Sox, catcher 
CARLTON FISK, 38, to a two-year contract. 


TRADED: By the Minnesota Twins, pitchers KEN 
SCHROM, 31, and BRYAN OELKERS, 24, to the 
Cleveland Indians for pitchers ROY SMITH, 24, 
and RAMON ROMERO, 27. 





EARL HARVEY 
FAYETTEVILLE, N.C. 


Harvey, a quarterback at 
North Carolina Central, 
became the first fresh- 
man in NCAA history to 
pass for more than 3,000 
yards in a season. He 
completed 188 of 392 
passes for 3,190 yards and 
22 TDs while setting sev- 
en NCAA Div. II records. 


JOHN 
WESTMORELAND SR. 
ATLANTA 


Westmoreland, 93, a re- 
tired lawyer, used a three- 
wood to shoot a hole in 
one on the 158-yard par-3 
18th hole at the Capital 
City golf course. It was 
the seventh ace since 
1918 for Westmoreland, a 
23 handicapper. 
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RELIVING THAT CALL 
Sir: 

Ron Fimrite’s article (In The Eye Of The 
Storm, Jan. 6) on World Series umpire Don 
Denkinger provided an extremely interesting 
behind-the-limelight perspective on The Call. 
There is no excuse for people harassing Den- 
kinger and his family in their private life. This 


SWITCH SHOT 
Sir: 


incident serves to highlight another factor 
that needs to be considered in the continuing 
controversy over whether instant replays 
should be used in sports officiating. That fac- 
tor is the safety of the officials. The time has 
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On page 32 of your Sportsman of the Year issue (Slap Shot II: Brett Hull, Dec. 23-30), 
you show a framed photograph of Brett Hull with a card featuring his dad, Bobby, tucked 
into a corner. But why is Brett pictured as a lefthanded shooter? | know the photo is not 
backwards, because you can read the card and “Duluth” in the background. Still, isn’t Brett 
supposed to be a righthanded shooter and play right wing? 


e Brett posed as a lefty as a prank for his freshman-year Minnesota-Duluth publicity shot. 
His sophomore picture (above right), however. shows him in his correct position.—ED. 


come for the umpires and Peter Ueberroth to 
view the instant replay, which can prevent in- 
flammatory bad calls, not as a threat but as a 
tool of the trade. 
DON MCGRAW 
Thornton, Pa. 
Sir: 
A fellow high school official, who is also a 













MARK RAISANEN 
Cokato, Minn. 


pastor of a local church, once said to me that 
the people who attack sports officials for their 
judgment calls are the same people who will 
attack a policeman for doing his job, a judge 
for upholding the law and, ultimately, God if 


Edited by GAY FLOOD 


things do not go their way. In my opinion, 
Don Denkinger is an umpire with guts, and 
that is why he made it to where he is. He has 
nothing to be ashamed of. 
JON MANDWELLE 
Glens Falls, N.Y. 
Sir: 

| hope Denkinger receives one more let- 
ter—from the St. Louis disc jockey, apologiz- 
ing for his bonehead decision to give out the 
Denkingers’ address and phone number. 

CHARLES D. SAMPLE 
Hesperia, Calif. 
Sir: 

Denkinger told it like it was: His call did 
not cost the Cardinals the World Series. The 
Cardinal owner just might suggest that his 
team’s °86 spring training begin in a class- 
room. The subject should be Composure— 
And What Happens If You Lose It. Whitey 
Herzog should be included in this lesson. 

ED DEMAIN 
Whitehouse, Ohio 
Sir: 

I’m glad you gave Denkinger a chance to 
have his say, even though he doesn’t admit 
the effect such a critical missed call had on the 
Cardinals’ concentration, and thus the out- 
come of Game 6. It was a bonehead call. 

DWIGHT R. JANSON 
St. Louis 
Sir: 

Denkinger says, “But I do know that | 
didn’t cost the Cardinals the World Series, 
not with all that happened afterward.” If he 
had not blown the call, there would not have 
been an “afterward.” The umpiring of the Se- 
ries wasn’t the only factor in the Cards’ loss, 
but it sure didn’t help. 

ALLISON MONTAGUE 
East Alton, Ill. 
Sir: 

To publish an article that bleeds with com- 
passion for a man who, by his own admission, 
blew the call is the ultimate insult to the Car- 
dinal organization and its loyal fans. I guess SI 
just couldn’t resist starting 1986 by pouring 
salt in the wound. 

TIM BOSMA 
Mount Vernon, Ill. 
PROMISING HEAVYWEIGHT 
Sir: 

William Nack’s article on Mike Tyson 
(Ready To Soar To The Very Top, Jan. 6) 
comes at just the right time. Only a few weeks 
ago the American Medical Association stated 
that the sport of boxing should be banned be- 
cause it physically harms the athlete and pro- 
vokes violence in the athlete and the specta- 
tor. | believe that Tyson and the thousands of 
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YOU'VE ALWAYS HAD A LOT OF COMPETITION. 
NOW YOU CAN HAVE AN UNFAIR ADVANTAGE. 


Nobody ever said it was going to be 
easy. But if just got easier. Now there's 
Amiga” The first and only computer to 
give you a creative edge. Amiga 
makes YOu look better, sound better, 
work faster and more productively. 

You can't buy a computer at any 
price that has all of Amiga’s features. 
Nor can you find one that’s easier to 
use. Amiga lets you point at symbols 
instead of learning complicated 
commands. 

Amiga is friendly, but ifs a poOwer- 
house, foo. It has twice the memory of 
Macintosh™ or IBM® PC. It costs less 
than either of them and can do every- 
thing they can do, better. 

No other personal computer gives 
you over 4,000 colors, stereo sound 
and incredible dimension. Imagine the 
advantage of preparing business pre- 
sentations with color graphics and 
sophisticated animation right on your 
computer. 

Need to make creative use of your 
time? Amiga can do as many as four or 
five things at once in separate win- 
dows on the screen. Not just display 
them. Work on them. No other personal 
computer can. 

Amiga is IBM-compatible, too. A sim- 
ple piece of software teaches Amiga 
fo emulate the IBM operating system, 
so you can run most IBM programs. 
You'll have instant access to the largest 
library of business software in the 
world, including favorites like Lotus® 
1,2,3, and dBase® 

And Amiga is endlessly expandabie 
and adaptable. You can plug in 
printers (almost any kind), modems, 
musical keyboards, extra disk drives. 
You can even expand the memory to 
a whopping 8 megabytes with an 
optional expansion module. 

See an Authorized Amiga Dealer 
near you. And don't wait. Your competi- 
tion is gaining on you. Is that fair? 


Amiga by Commodore. 
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Amiga's 4,096 colors give Amiga makes telecommunica- | Amiga’s 4 channels of stereo 
your business grapnics a tions fast, easy and colorful. give you a sound advantage. 
visible advantage. 


W AMIGA GIVES YOU A CREATIVE EDGE. 


* amiga is a trademark of Commodore-Amiga, Inc. * Macintosh is a trademark licensed to Apple Computer, Inc. ® IBMis a registered trademark of International Business Machines, Inc 
® Lotus is G registered trademark of Lotus Development Corporation. ® dBase is o registered trademark of Ashton-Tate, inc. ©1985, Commodore Electronics limited 








“Hey Chicken, looks like you need 
an FTD Perfect Prescription” Bouquet.’ 


Colorful flowers in a ceramic chicken soup bowl and a tote 
bag—a perfect get well gift for anyone who’ a little 
under the weather. It’s new, and only your FTD® 
Florist has it. 
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WE'VE GONE THR ROUGH 
Woors TO BRING YOU 
~ THIS SHOE. 


THE MERIDIAN 


We slipped. We slid. We came up with a molded heel 
cup for stability. Then we a, a real jump on the com- 
petition with a one piece EVA midsole. All to bring you 
durability and comfort that stands up in court. 


For more information write: ASICS TIGER CORP., 3030 S. Susan Street, Santa Ana, CA 92704 
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other youths who left the streets for gyms and 
boxing rings would disagree. 
AREL WEISBERG 
Great Neck, N.Y. 
DITKA AND YOUNG 
Sir: 

Thanks for the engaging looks in your 
Dec. 16 issue at Bears coach Mike Ditka 
(Once A Bear, Always A Bear) and Giants 
general manager George Young (SIDELINE). 

In Curry Kirkpatrick’s piece on Ditka, 
Beano Cook was quoted as saying, “Ditka 
could do anything. Jeez, he played basketball 
for Pitt.” Some of us at Bucknell also remem- 
ber him as a baseball player for Pitt. In a 
12—10 Pitt victory over Bucknell in Lewisburg 
in 1960, he hit the longest home run anyone 
has seen here. He was 2 for 5 in the game. 

Frank Deford noted that Young “made Lit- 
tle All-America at Bucknell in 1951.” He was 
a defensive tackle and co-captain on a team 
that finished 9-0 and broke an Eastern Inter- 
collegiate Football Association total-offense 
record that had been set by one of the Blan- 
chard-Davis Army teams. 

BRADLEY N,. TUFTS 
Bucknell Sports Information Director 
Lewisburg, Pa. 

Sir: 

As a graduate of Baltimore’s City College 
(class of °66), | found myself waxing nostalgic 
while reading Deford’s article on George 
Young. His dedication to his players and stu- 
dents was never in question. We often tried to 
steer the subject away from history to sports, 
but he did teach us history. 

The biggest lesson he taught me, however, 
was in humility. | won the Maryland scholas- 
tic diving championship one year, and al- 
though he offered his congratulations, he did 
not let me forget what my priorities were: 
William the Conqueror fought the Battle of 
Hastings in 1066. The NFL needs Young. 

ROGER SWEREN 
Phoenix 
CHARLIE BROWN’S APPEAL 
Sir: 

A big thanks to Franz Lidz for the story on 
Charles Schulz (Good OI’ Charlie Schulz, 
Dec. 23-30). | can relate to Peanuts’ Charlie 
Brown more than most people can. 

| was knocked out of the only Little League 
game I ever pitched after allowing nine runs 
without getting anyone out. However, I have 
finally done something in baseball. The youth 
team that I manage placed second in the 
Okaw League this past season. Since I now 
have won something, | appeal to Schulz to let 
his main character win something, too. 

CHARLIE BROWN 
Pesotum, IIl. 


Letters should include the name, address and 
home telephone number of the writer and be 
addressed to The Editor, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 
Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020. 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 
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